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SALEM  IX  THE  XIXETIES 
By  James  Duncan  Phillips 

There  is  something  about  Salem  which  is  different  from 
any  other  town  even  in  Xew  England.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  last  ships  left  long  ago  and  the  smell  of  spice 
and  sandalwood  has  long  since  been  wafted  away,  there 
is  an  atmosphere  about  the  town  which  catches  and  holds 
your  imagination,  and  makes  you  think  back  and  wonder 
who  built  its  houses,  who  walked  its  streets  and  what  gen¬ 
ius  lent  to  the  people  their  taste  and  courage  and  power  to 
build  and  design  as  they  did. 

In  that  grid-iron  of  streets  surrounded  by  Broad  Street 
on  the  South,  Federal  Street  on  the  Xorth,  Summer  Street 
on  the  East  and  Flint  Street  on  the  West  is  to  be  found 
the  very  cream  of  what  remains  of  the  old  Town.  Much 
of  it  was  built  during  the  classic  days  of  the  early  Repub¬ 
lic,  when  the  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the  Indies  en¬ 
abled  the  sternly  trained  Puritan  spirits  to  develop  in  the 
light  of  their  classical  education.  Stern  old  sea  captains 
who  could,  on  occasions,  use  the  name  of  God  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  prayer,  were  proud  of  sons  who  could  read  and 
speak  Latin,  and  knew  more  of  Greek  than  most  of  us  know 
of  French.  It  was  a  strange  blend  of  aggressiveness  and 
originality  tempered  by  severe  discipline  and  classic  cul¬ 
ture. 

Chestnut  Street  is  the  finest  example  of  the  classic  Fed¬ 
eralist  architecture  in  America.  Its  houses  were  built  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  by  Mclntire  and  other  builders 
just  as  good,  though  less  advertised.  It  represents  beauti¬ 
ful,  restrained  proportion,  ornamented  with  lovely  classic 
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windows  and  porches.  The  simple  external  lines  and  the 
dignified  interior  of  Hamilton  Hall  illustrate  the  same 
epoch  as  did  also  the  wonderful  South  Church  burned, 
alas !,  in  1905.  Other  beautiful  houses  of  the  same  period 
are  scattered  along  the  other  streets,  but  Chestnut  Street 
has  the  best. 

If  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  get  inside  some  of  those 
old  houses,  you  may  find  them  filled  with  strange  and 
lovely  things  you  would  never  expect  to  see,  and  the  lady 
who  receives  you  may  show  you  the  lovely  tortoise  shell 
comb  grandfather  brought  home  from  Batavia  for  grand¬ 
mother,  and  then  ramble  on  about  other  things — “Yes, 
that  lovely  mirror  was  probably  loot  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion.  Great  grandfather  bought  it  in  Bordeaux  in  1796. 
Grandfather  got  the  carved  chessmen  in  Canton.  Xotice 
that  the  little  balls  in  the  pedestals  all  move.  That  lac¬ 
quer  box  came  home  on  the  Margaret,  the  first  American 
ship  to  visit  Japan.  Would  you  like  to  see  grandmother’s 
Canton  dinner  set  ? 

Then  there  are  in  the  area  many  specimens  of  the  later 
Provincial  period.  Some  of  the  squat  square  hip-roofed 
variety  like  Judge  Pynchon’s  house  on  Summer  Street, 
now  mutilated,  but  not  beyond  redemption,  or  the  lovely 
Whipple  House  on  Andover  Street  still  in  good  repair,  or 
the  Thomas  Barnard  House  on  upper  Essex  Street,  which 
housed  the  courageous  old  minister  who  pleaded  so  earnest¬ 
ly  with  Colonel  Leslie  against  bloodshed  at  Xorth  Bridge. 
Many  lovely  gambrelled-roofed  houses  are  to  be  found,  like 
the  famous  Cabot-Endicott  House  where  lived  Cleveland’s 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Eopes  Memorial  where  the  dying 
Judge  Ropes  was  mobbed  just  before  the  Revolution  for 
refusing  to  renounce  his  king.  Then  there  are  many 
houses  whose  tenants  reach  back  to  the  very  founding  of 
the  colony.  The  Pickering  House  on  Broad  Street  built 
before  1660,  (probably  years  before)  on  land  owned  by 
Pickerings  from  the  first  grant  and  still  owned  by  them, 
where  was  born  Timothy  Pickering,  George  Washington’s 
Secretary  of  State  and  Postmaster,  and  also  a  succession  of 
astronomers,  mathematicians  and  jurists.  That  very  curi¬ 
ous  little  group  of  buildings  east  of  the  Pickering  house 
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contains  more  houses  built  before  1700  than  after,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  other  seventeenth  century  houses  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  district.  There  are  picturesque  examples  of 
all  these  types  of  houses,  and  the  larger  ones  still  have 
many  of  their  quaint  stables,  outbuildings  and  gardens. 

The  finest  museum  pieces  of  the  collection  are  perhaps 
the  Pickering  House,  the  Peirce-Nichols  House,  the  Phil- 
lips-Shreve  House,  the  Cabot-Endicott  House,  the  Whipple 
House,  and  Hamilton  Hall  (I  should  add  the  Pynchon 
House  if  restored)  ;  but  if  you  removed  all  these,  you 
would  still  have  a  finer  collection  than  in  any  town  in 
America. 

In  addition  to  the  men  mentioned,  you  can  walk  about 
and  say  “there  lived  for  twenty-three  years  Xathaniel 
Bowditch,  the  most  famous  mathematician  America  ever 
produced “in  that  house  worked  Count  Rumford  when 
he  was  a  boy;”  “here  lived  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  for  a 
few  years “in  that  house  lived  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  first 
candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  for  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  long  a  member  of  Congress;”  “there  lived 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  first  mayor  of  Salem;”  and  I  might 
add  many  more. 

At  one  celebration  the  citizens  living  in  the  houses  flew 
the  house  flags  that  used  to  fly  proudly  at  the  mastheads 
of  the  ships  owned  by  the  old  merchants  who  had  lived  in 
the  houses.  Many  of  those  flags  had  flown  over  twenty  or 
more  ships,  and  were  as  well-known  in  Calcutta  or  Canton 
or  Valparaiso  as  those  of  any  house  in  the  world  in  their 
time.  Little  is  yet  changed  since  they  put  away  their 
spyglasses  for  the  last  time. 

This  area  is  a  monument  to  lives  well  lived  in  the  early 
days  of  our  national  history.  Its  gardens,  its  doorways 
and  its  shaded  streets  lined  with  houses,  be  they  beautiful 
or  just  quaint,  bear  testimony  to  a  life  of  culture,  integrity 
and  character,  and  a  desire  for  the  finer  graces  of  life 
rather  than  a  scramble  for  wealth  and  an  ostentatious  dis¬ 
play  of  it.  How  long  will  it  last?  We  have  already 
seen  the  lovely  Pynchon  House  despoiled,  and  the  despoiler 
is  fast  reaching  out  for  others.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
wealth  has  passed  from  Salem  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
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the  West.  To  them  we  must  look  to  preserve  what  was 
their  forefathers. 

I 

The  Aeoma  of  the  Sea 

Sixty  years  ago  the  last  faint  aroma  of  the  Indies  had 
not  yet  faded  from  the  harbor  front  of  Salem.  If  one 
walked  down  to  Beverly  bridge  on  one’s  way  to  Beverly 
cove,  in  order  to  save  that  extra  nickel  which  began  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  toward  the  ocean, 
the  two  lighthouses  of  Baker’s  Island  gleamed  back  at  you, 
shining  white  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  just  where  they 
had  been  placed  nearly  a  century  before  to  guide  in  the 
ships  loaded  with  silks  and  spices  and  pepper  from  the  far 
away  lands  of  the  eastern  seas.  The  lighthouses  were  by 
no  means  twins.  The  older  was  short  and  stubby,  while 
the  younger  was  tall  and  slender,  a  device  for  differentia¬ 
tion  thought  out  long  before  the  mechanical  device  of  the 
timed  twinkle  was  invented. 

If  you  walked  along  any  of  the  great  beaches  from 
Marblehead  to  Lynn,  or  more  likely  still  at  Cape  Ann,  you 
would  come  across  curious  shaped  beams  with  two  inch 
planks,  fastened  together  with  tree  nails  and  spikes,  all 
battered  and  banged  by  rocks  and  waves,  but  so  strongly 
fastened  together  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  sepa¬ 
rate  them.  If  you  chanced  on  some  old  inhabitant,  he 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  perhaps  that  the  fragment  was 
part  of  the  Ship  Hercules  wrecked  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  before,  or  of  a  fishing  smack  lost  a  winter  or  two 
earlier.  There  are  no  such  mementoes  of  sea  tragedies 
today.  The  ocean  takes  the  iron  ship  to  itself  far  too 
quickly. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  schooners,  and  there 
were  certain  to  be  a  few  of  them  in  the  roadstead  at  anchor, 
with  bare  poles,  and  painted  the  almost  inevitable  black. 
There  were  more  three  masted  ones  than  any  other,  but 
four  and  five  masters  were  common  enough,  and  now  and 
again  one  with  six  or  seven  were  seen.  They  carried  the 
heavier  cargoes  in  bulk,  coal,  lumber  and  fertilizer,  chiefly, 
but  sometimes  ice.  If  you  saw,  by  any  chance  a  white  one, 
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the  West.  To  them  we  must  look  to  preserve  what  was 
their  forefathers. 

I 

The  Aroma  of  the  Sea 

Sixty  years  ago  the  last  faint  aroma  of  the  Indies  had 
not  yet  faded  from  the  harbor  front  of  Salem.  If  one 
walked  down  to  Beverly  bridge  on  one’s  way  to  Beverly 
cove,  in  order  to  save  that  extra  nickel  which  began  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  toward  the  ocean, 
the  two  lighthouses  of  Baker’s  Island  gleamed  back  at  you, 
shining  white  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  just  where  they 
had  been  placed  nearly  a  century  before  to  guide  in  the 
ships  loaded  with  silks  and  spices  and  pepper  from  the  far 
away  lands  of  the  eastern  seas.  The  lighthouses  were  by 
no  means  twins.  The  older  was  short  and  stubby,  while 
the  younger  was  tall  and  slender,  a  device  for  differentia¬ 
tion  thought  out  long  before  the  mechanical  device  of  the 
timed  twinkle  was  invented. 

If  you  walked  along  any  of  the  great  beaches  from 
Marblehead  to  Lynn,  or  more  likely  still  at  Cape  Ann,  you 
would  come  across  curious  shaped  beams  with  two  inch 
planks,  fastened  together  with  tree  nails  and  spikes,  all 
battered  and  banged  by  rocks  and  waves,  but  so  strongly 
fastened  together  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  sepa¬ 
rate  them.  If  you  chanced  on  some  old  inhabitant,  he 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  perhaps  that  the  fragment  was 
part  of  the  Ship  Hercules  wrecked  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  before,  or  of  a  fishing  smack  lost  a  winter  or  two 
earlier.  There  are  no  such  mementoes  of  sea  tragedies 
today.  The  ocean  takes  the  iron  ship  to  itself  far  too 
quickly. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  schooners,  and  there 
were  certain  to  be  a  few  of  them  in  the  roadstead  at  anchor, 
with  bare  poles,  and  painted  the  almost  inevitable  black. 
There  were  more  three  masted  ones  than  any  other,  but 
four  and  five  masters  were  common  enough,  and  now  and 
again  one  with  six  or  seven  were  seen.  They  carried  the 
heavier  cargoes  in  bulk,  coal,  lumber  and  fertilizer,  chiefly, 
but  sometimes  ice.  If  you  saw,  by  any  chance  a  white  one. 
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you  were  sure  it  carried  ice  from  one  of  the  great  ice¬ 
houses  on  the  Kennebec,  to  Kew  York  or  some  other  hot 
and  unsavory  spot.  Probably  somebody  knew  why  they 
stopped  in  our  harbor,  why  they  did  not  stay  longer,  and 
why  they  went  when  they  did,  hut  most  of  us  regarded 
them  as  part  of  the  mystery  of  the  sea,  were  glad  to  admire 
their  graceful  lines,  and  knew  they  would  disappear  some 
day  as  quietly  as  they  came.  If  you  rowed  down  and  in¬ 
spected  them,  you  saw  a  weather-beaten  sailor  or  two  look¬ 
ing  over  the  rail,  or  perhaps  an  unspeakably  dirty  cook. 
On  the  stern  might  be  the  Sally  Ami,  Eastport,  Maine,  the 
Ocean  Queen,  Lunenberg,  or  the  Katherine  P.  Davis,  Wis- 
casset.  Many  were  comparatively  new,  but  dirty  and  un¬ 
kempt  ;  some  were  in  the  last  stages  of  senile  decrepitude, 
but  now  and  again  you  saw  one  that  showed  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  well  maintained, — decks  well  scrubbed, 
paint  bright  and  fresh,  and  sails  and  rigging  clean  and 
whole. 


The  Wharves 

The  wharves  of  the  city  were  still  important,  though 
chiefly  for  coal  and  lumber.  Schooners  still  came  up  to 
the  wharf  just  below  Korth  Bridge,  and  as  you  looked  over 
the  rail  of  what  was  really  a  bridge  on  Washington  Street, 
where  the  water  from  the  ^lill  Pond  emptied  into  the 
harbor,  one  or  two  lumber  and  coal  schooners  were  usually 
unloading  on  the  narrow  slip  which  was  all  that  was  left 
of  the  original  harbor.  Derby  wharf  was  largely  deserted, 
as  it  never  succeeded  in  getting  itself  turned  into  either  a 
coal  wharf  or  a  lumber  wharf.  The  big  square  ware¬ 
houses  still  stood  in  a  row  down  the  middle  of  the  wharf, 
and  one  day  we  were  almost  persuaded  that  the  times  of 
the  India  trade  had  come  back.  The  Mindoro,  last  of  the 
Salem  square  riggers,  was  hauled  slowly  alongside.  We 
gloried  in  the  smell  of  tarred  rigging  and  the  mounting 
tiers  of  yards  which  began  at  the  great  main  top.  Alas, 
she  came  but  for  a  little  while,  and  was  then  dismasted 
and  spent  her  last  days  being  dragged  about  as  a  coal  hulk. 

Phillips’  Wharf  was  already  a  somewhat  primitive  coal 
depot  with  some  activity.  There  was  an  elevated  platform 
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on  which  big  wheelbarrows  operated.  The  coal  was 
twitched  up  in  great  wooden  buckets  from  the  holds  of  the 
schooners  lying  alongside,  dumped  into  these  wheelbarrows 
which  were  pushed  by  men  along  the  elevated  platform 
to  the  bin  for  that  variety  of  coal,  and  then  dumped.  The 
great  steel  arches  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  handling  of  large 
quantities,  were  erected  later.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  pier  was  already  built,  and  effectively  handled 
much  of  the  coal  needed  for  the  great  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ity  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Manchester.  An  obnoxious 
watchman  there  usually  kept  one  off  of  that  pier,  but  over 
the  other  wharves  you  could  roam  at  will  and  even  peek 
into  the  old  warehouses,  which  still  stood  on  Derby  Wharf 
and  Phillips’  Wharf  just  about  as  they  were  built  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  years  before.  Phillips’  Wharf  looked 
exactly  like  the  picture  of  it  in  the  Marine  Hall  when  it 
was  called  Crowninshield’s  Wharf. 

Most  of  the  warehouses  were  deserted,  but  in  one  or  two 
you  might  perchance  find  a  dory  builder  at  work,  or  an  old 
sailmaker  who  was  almost  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  now 
made  awnings.  Even  the  warehouses  which  were  empty 
had  loose  doors  and  open  windows  so  a  small  person  with 
proper  curiosity  could  easily  find  an  entrance. 

Those  who  knew  anything  of  the  history  of  those 
wharves  always  lived  on  the  hope  that  on  some  beam  in  an 
obscure  corner  they  might  find  a  little  tin  box  marked 
“Muster  of  Indigo”  or  a  nutmeg  in  some  crack  in  the  floor, 
or  even  a  handful  of  pepper  corns  in  some  knothole.  One 
never  did,  but  there  was  an  unmistakable  smell  of  unknown 
lands  still  there,  compounded  mayhap  of  sandlewood  and 
tarred  ropes  and  manila  hemp  and  tea  or  cloves  or  mace 
perhaps.  Yes,  you  could  really  get  into  the  spirit  of  it  as 
you  wandered  down  Derby  Wharf  to  the  little  lighthouse 
on  the  end,  and  there,  confronted  by  the  Marblehead  shore 
covered  with  little  bristly  cedar  trees  and  not  a  house  from 
Forest  River  to  Xaugus  Head,  look  back  at  the  beautiful 
old  Customs  House  still  in  its  original  beauty,  and  flanked 
by  some  lovely  old  houses  whose  decaying  loveliness  was 
cloaked  by  the  distance. 

Phillips’  Wharf  still  remained  with  its  old  warehouses 
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as  it  was  in  the  day  when  the  Crowninshields  unloaded 
on  its  tip  the  cargoes  which  the  Privateer  America  had 
captured  from  the  English  Indiamen.  The  old  counting 
room  had  not  changed  since  Stephen  C.  Phillips  had  the 
rack  built  outside  the  window  of  his  office  on  the  second 
floor  so  he  could  lay  a  spy  glass  over  the  ship  channel  and 
identify  the  St.  Paul  as  she  came  in  from  Manila  half  the 
world  away.  Pictures  of  the  St.  Paul,  the  Sapphire,  the 
SuJcey,  and  other  vessels  adorned  the  walls,  and  over  the 
desk  of  the  downstairs  office  hung  one  of  those  fascinating 
long  panels  of  an  ocean  full  of  whales  pursued  by  boats 
(or  boats  pursued  by  whales,  you  were  not  sure  which) 
with  a  ship  in  the  middle  which  looked  as  if  it  were  burn¬ 
ing  up,  but  was  only  trying  out  the  whale  oil  from  the 
blubber  stripped  from  the  carcass  alongside. 

The  Houses  on  the  Water  Front 

But  to  get  the  whole  waterfront  in  the  right  perspective, 
you  should  have  started  on  Essex  Street  about  where  the 
great  merchant  William  Gray  used  to  live,  and  still  in 
1890  an  old  fashioned  hotel  set  well  back  from  the  street, 
with  a  wide  piazza  overlooking  a  cobblestone  yard.  Then 
walking  down  Central  Street  between  the  old  Custom 
House  building,  and  the  quaint  old  bank  designed  by  Bul- 
finch  with  its  front  steps  going  down  right  and  left,  you 
approached  the  bridge  over  what  was  still  the  upper  har¬ 
bor.  A  great  carved  spread  eagle  still  adorned  the  old 
Custom  House.  Of  course,  the  Custom  House  moved 
away  three  quarters  of  a  century  or  so  before,  but  the 
eagle  had  not  yet  been  removed.  Things  progressed  slow¬ 
ly  in  Salem  in  the  declining  years.  Beyond  the  corner 
where  the  old  Grimshaw  House,  made  famous  by  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  stories  jutted  out  into  the  street,  you  should  swing 
to  the  left  down  Fish  Street,  past  the  old  blacksmith  shop 
which  used  to  repair  the  chain  cables  that  had  parted  in 
Manila,  or  perhaps  in  the  ice  at  Archangel,  and  so  make 
your  way  around  the  old  burial  hill  into  upper  Derby 
Street  called  Wapping  in  the  old  days.  There  the  harbor 
presses  toward  you  on  the  right,  and  you  are  beginning 
to  get  the  feel  of  the  old  shipping  days.  That  building 
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was  a  sailors’  grogshop,  no  doubt,  and  the  next  one  a  ship 
chandlery.  The  words  “Sail  loft”  are  still  faintly  dis- 
cernable  on  the  large  building  next  to  it.  You  pass  the  end 
of  Union  Street,  in  which  a  few  doors  up  Xathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  happened  to  have  been  born  in  the  two-hundred- 
year-old  Pickman  House.  The  lovely  old  gray  unpainted 
house  then  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled  garden,  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  elm  tree,  was  bound  to  attract  your  notice, 
and  well  it  might,  for  there  lived  and  died  Richard  Derby, 
merchant,  patriot,  and  founder  of  the  Derby  fortunes. 
There  were  born  his  sons  Richard,  a  most  active  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congi’ess,  Captain  John,  who  was  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship  Columbia  that  discovered  the 
Columbia  River,  and  finally  Elias  Hasket,  the  greatest  of 
all  pioneers  of  American  commerce.  Then  go  on  past  the 
mansion  of  that  wild  Irish  privateersman,  Captain  Simon 
Forrester,  whose  house  stands  terraced  up  above  his  wharf 
across  the  street.  Hard-fighting,  hard-drinking  captain, 
it  must  be  put  to  his  credit  that  he  won  and  kept  a  great 
fortune,  and  better  yet,  the  love  of  gentle  Rachael  Ha- 
thorne,  whose  sweet  features  still  win  the  hearts  of  all  who 
look  at  her  portrait  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

A  couple  of  doors  below  is  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  fam¬ 
ous  as  the  house  of  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  one  of 
the  two  distinguished  brothers  of  the  firm  of  George 
Crowninshield  &  Sons,  whose  privateer  America  in  the 
War  of  1812,  gained  almost  as  much  glory  as  that  war  pro¬ 
vided.  His  father  used  to  live  next  door,  but  that  house 
was  torn  down  when  the  Custom  House  was  built  in  1818. 
Millions  of  dollars  which  have  gone  to  the  up-building  of 
our  country  have  been  taken  in  at  that  Custom  House  and 
vessels  have  been  cleared  for  more  different  ports  than 
from  probably  any  customhouse  in  the  Country.  Haw¬ 
thorne  played  an  inconspicuous  part  in  its  history,  but  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  written  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  there. 

A  little  eastward  is  a  choice  bit  of  colonial  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  first  brick  houses  in  Salem.  It  was  built 
by  Richard  Derby  in  1761,  for  his  son  Elias  Hasket  when 
he  married  Mary  Crowninshield,  the  sister  of  George,  who 
lived  almost  next  door. 
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All  of  these  houses  had  passed  into  other  hands  in  the 
nineties,  but  they  had  not  changed  except  to  sink  into  a 
gentle  decay.  Beyond  Derby  Warf  there  was  more  land 
on  the  water  side  and  the  little  stubby  streets  ran  down 
to  the  shore.  In  the  old  days,  Elvin’s  Point  stuck  out 
here  with  a  grove  of  trees  on  it,  but  it  had  washed  out  into 
flats  long  before.  An  old  brick  store  with  “Ship’s  Instru¬ 
ments  Repaired”  painted  on  the  side  still  stood  on  the 
water  side.  The  houses  were  crowded  close  together,  but 
even  so,  there  was  dignity  of  architecture  and  the  horrible 
three  decker  had  not  appeared.  Many  houses  were  worth 
looking  at.  Xumber  165  was  the  store  of  the  famous  mer¬ 
chant  Joseph  Peabody,  and  Judge  Waters  had  lived  in  the 
brick  house,  which  for  many  years  was  the  Bertram  House 
for  Aged  ^len,  and  still  further  down  was  the  old  bakery 
which  turned  out  the  weekly  pots  of  fragrant  beans,  and 
also  Captain  Moses  Townsend’s  dignified  house. 

The  lower  end  of  Derby  Street  was  recent.  It  had  only 
been  laid  out  a  hundred  years  before,  so  had  little  history 
behind  it.  but  the  lanes  right  and  left  were  worth  explor¬ 
ing.  On  Becket  Court  was  a  square  old  house  which  might 
have  been  a  17th  century  farm  house,  and  in  fact  it  was, 
though  jammed  in  between  more  modern  and  less  digni¬ 
fied  structures.  There  had  lived  for  two  centuries  Becket 
shipbuilders  who  launched  their  ships  in  their  own  front 
yard.  The  last  of  the  family,  fitly  enough  named  Retire, 
though  usually  called  “Tiry,”  built  the  most  famous  of 
Salem’s  ships  and  privateers.  There  was  still  a  shipyard 
there  in  the  nineties,  but  ambitions  did  not  reach  beyond 
a  yacht  of  forty  feet  or  so. 

Down  near  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Turner  Street  was 
a  tangled  old  garden  which  reached  right  to  the  water,  in 
which  stood  an  irregular  gabled  house  originally  built  by 
Mayor  John  Turner  of  His  ^Majesty’s  Council  for  the 
Colony  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay,  and  later  lived  in  by  the 
Ingersoll  family,  relations  of  Hawthorne,  so  you  see  why 
the  Turner  house  became  “The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.” 

Yes,  Derby  Street  of  the  nineties  was  crammed  with 
history,  and  you  could  still  feel  it  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
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Manila  trade  and  the  Zanzibar  trade  had  been  in  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  onl^y  fifty  years  before,  no  longer  ago  than 
the  period  we  are  looking  at,  is  from  the  present,  and  the 
names  of  the  last  of  the  old  merchant  firms  could  still 
be  seen  on  some  of  the  ofiice  doors  of  the  up-town  offices. 
There  were  doors  marked  Silsbee,  Pickman  and  Stone; 
Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.  and  David  Pingree.  Right  down 
on  Essex  Street  itself  the  Asiatic  Bank  bore  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  one  bank  at  least  had  owed  its  origin  to  the 
trade  with  the  far  east.  The  East  India  Marine  Hall  still 
entered  by  the  middle  door,  where  the  great  anchor  now 
blocks  progress,  showed  the  names  cut  into  the  stone  above 
the  right  and  left  doors  (where  you  can  still  see  them)  of 
the  Oriental  Insurance  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Bank. 
Yes,  there  were  more  than  a  few  vestiges  of  a  former 
glory  if  you  chose  to  seek  them  out. 

But  it  was  in  the  people  themselves  more  than  in  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  town  that  you  got  the  salty  flavor 
of  the  sea  and  the  spicy  perfume  of  the  East.  There  were 
more  than  just  a  handful  of  old  captains  who  had  run  down 
the  easting  on  their  way  to  the  Cape,  and  who,  if  you 
could  stir  them  up,  would  tell  you  tales  of  desert  islands 
and  shipwrecks  which  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
In  the  language  of  our  people,  there  has  always  been  a 
touch  of  the  nautical  which  the  people  themselves  do  not 
realize,  but  nevertheless  is  brought  over  from  the  seafar¬ 
ing  days.  A  man  with  a  “wee  drappie  too  much”  is  said 
to  have  a  slight  list  to  starboard,  and  one  whose  liberal¬ 
ity  of  living  has  at  last  forced  him  to  curtail  is  described 
as  taking  a  reef  in  his  mainsail.  Many  an  older  lady  of 
the  nineties  was  wearing  an  exquisite  cashmere  shawl 
“which  father  brought  home  from  Calcutta,”  or  using  the 
Canton  china  “which  grandfather  had  made  for  mother’s 
wedding”  out  in  the  East.  Occasionally  a  lovely  tortoise 
shell  comb  appeared  perched  high  on  the  head  of  some  dig¬ 
nified  matron  which  could  only  have  come  from  the  silken 
East.  If  you  were  admitted  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
old  houses  you  might  be  shown  wonderful  carved  ivories, 
fragrant  sandalwood  boxes,  and  rare  Japanese  laquer  trays. 
You  would  be  just  as  likely  to  find  them  in  the  home  of 
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some  gentle  little  old  maid  in  a  quiet  side  street,  as  in  one 
of  the  old  merchant’s  great  mansions. 

Survivals  of  the  Shipping  Days 

Yes,  the  seafaring  tradition  was  still  a  part  of  every¬ 
day  life,  and  had  not  yet  been  entirely  gathered  into  the 
Essex  Institute  and  the  Peabody  Museum.  Neither  of 
these  was  as  large  as  it  is  today,  and  everybody  in  Salem 
knew  the  pet  exhibits  and  just  where  they  were.  How  the 
little  girls  wished  there  were  still  East  India  Marine 
Society  processions  so  they  might  ride  in  the  famous 
Chinese  palanquin  decked  out  as  a  Chinese  bride.  Any¬ 
way,  they  could  go  and  look  at  it.  The  Hawaiian  idol 
was  not  a  bit  less  horrible  in  the  nineties  than  now,  and 
the  old  Chinese  soup  tureens  which  we  thought  were  bath 
tubs,  or  bath  tubs  which  we  considered  soup  tureens  and 
after  all  are  really  Chinese  gold  fish  basins,  puzzled  us 
then.  All  the  exhibits  had  a  sort  of  personal  homey  air 
about  them,  for  lots  of  people  could  tell  you  just  whose 
ship  they  came  back  in,  and  whose  grandfather  the  captain 
was. 

Among  the  most  valuable  exhibits  in  the  Marine  Hall, 
as  the  Peabody  Museum  was  generally  called,  was  old 
Captain  Hammond,  who  was  duly  installed  as  guardian  of 
the  Museum.  The  museum  was  not  heated  in  those  days, 
but  the  Captain  had  to  be  kept  warm,  so  he  was  housed 
with  a  little  oil  heater  in  a  big  glass  case  facing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bison,  and  was  really  one  of  the  best  specimens  in 
the  museum.  If  you  showed  sufficient  intelligence  you 
might  beguile  him  out  of  his  heated  apartment  to  describe 
Heaven  and  Hell  to  you.  This  wonderful  little  carving 
still  exists  in  the  museum,  and  you  can  imagine  the  joy 
the  old  captain  took  in  pointing  out  just  where  to  look  to 
see  the  devils  stoking  the  wicked  into  the  furnaces  in  the 
lowest  hell.  He  seemed  to  get  much  more  pleasure  out 
of  Hell  than  out  of  Heaven,  which  characteristic  is  not 
confined  to  him  alone. 

Over  the  Essex  Institute  presided  Dr.  Henry  Wheat- 
land,  to  whose  painstaking  care  in  gathering  up  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  records  of  the  past,  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
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collections  of  the  Institute  are  largely  due.  Books  and 
manuscripts  seemed  a  bit  dull,  however  valuable  historic¬ 
ally,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  laughing  over  what  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  wore  for  their  weddings,  and  looking  at  the 
sort  of  baby  carriage  our  grandmothers  were  wheeled  about 
in. 

All  over  the  city  there  was  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
distinguished  past,  and  it  gave  to  young  and  old  alike  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  that  past  and  to  cherish  its  tradi¬ 
tions.  There  were  memories  of  men  who  had  sailed  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  tropical  seas,  who  knew  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  the  wild  Xorthwest  coast  of  our  own  America, 
and  who  knew  how  to  get  there  through  the  baffling  winds 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  smiling  Indian  Ocean, 
or  through  the  stormy  tempests  of  Cape  Horn.  Yes,  and  in 
the  stern  contest  of  the  Revolution  and  the  uncertain  war¬ 
like  days  of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds,  they  had  learned 
how  to  fight  their  ships  as  well  as  sail  them.  They  knew 
the  technique  of  twelve  pounders  and  long  nines,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  were  not  unfamiliar  with  the  bloody  hand 
to  hand  deck  fights  with  pikes  and  cutlasses. 

II 

Chestnut  Street 

When  you  entered  Salem  in  1890,  you  came  into  the 
same  old  gray  granite  station  you  do  now,  but  the  train 
shed  stretched  out  Boston-ward  in  a  dull  and  dingy  tunnel. 
Castle  Hill  raised  its  beetling  brows  above  a  Mill  Pond 
still  large  in  size,  so  that  the  tracks  appeared  to  enter  the 
grimy  tunnel  of  the  station  from  a  causeway,  and  the 
water  on  the  South  Salem  side  was  not  yet  confined  in  the 
granite  canal.  A  few  slimy  coves  of  green  water  still 
looped  back  into  South  Salem. 

It  was  not  worthwhile  to  try  to  reach  Salem  any  way 
except  by  railroad.  The  stage  coach  had  given  up  fifty 
years  before,  and  the  turnpike  wound  its  forgotten  way  to 
Lynn,  largely  frequented  week  days  in  springtime  by  furn¬ 
iture  vans  of  people  who  wanted  to  move  not  further  than 
Lynn  or  Revere,  or  the  swell  equippages  of  North  Shore 
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residents  who  were  moving  down  for  the  summer  from 
Boston  or  Chestnut  Hill,  with  my  lady’s  Victoria  tied  be¬ 
hind  the  two-horse  Beverly  wagon.  Usually  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  tucked  in  a  few  enormous  hat  boxes, 
and  the  bird  in  one  cage  and  the  family  cat  in  another 
rode  together  on  the  back  seat.  There  were  no  other  pass¬ 
engers,  and  the  elegant  livery'  of  the  coachman  seemed  a 
bit  incongruous. 

As  you  emerged  from  the  railroad  station,  if  you 
chanced  to  live  in  South  Salem  you  usually  saw  the  little 
jangling  horse  car  just  disappearing  around  the  corner 
into  Dodge  Street,  which  was  a  canon  between  four  story 
wooden  factories,  largely  devoted  to  metal  work,  which  led 
shortly  into  Lafayette  Street.  The  street  cars  could  not  go 
through  Front  Street  and  out  Lafayette  direct,  because 
the  old  drawbridge  was  far  too  risky. 

If  you  missed  your  street  car,  you  had  plenty  of  time 
to  contemplate  the  long  bowsprits  of  the  lumber  schooners 
unloading  across  the  street  which  poked  out  across  Wash¬ 
ington  Street.  If  you  were  going  uptown,  you  could  ride  in 
a  cab  or  walk.  Unless  you  were  coming  from  a  journey 
laden  with  bags,  or  unusually  encumbered  with  parcels 
from  a  day’s  shopping  in  Boston,  you  walked.  Anyway, 
you  merely  had  the  choice  of  Bill  Xoonan’s  hack  or  old 
“Michael,”  and  perhaps  it  would  be- better  anyway  to  let 
Edward  Pollock  or  Fitzgerald  carry  up  your  valise  in  a 
job  w-agon  for  fifteen  cents,  while  you  walked. 

You  dared  your  way  in  front  of  the  hissing  locomotive, 
glanced  timidly-  to  see  whether  another  monster  would  leap 
at  you  from  the  tunnel,  and  started  up  Xorman  Street. 
From  across  the  street  on  the  corner,  John  Hurley  still 
waved  his  three  pawn-broker’s  balls  at  you.  The  older 
residents  considered  it  a  bit  of  a  disgrace,  but  were  glad 
that  the  fine  old  white  gambrelled  roofed  mansion  which 
once  looked  down  from  the  green  knoll  on  the  basin,  then 
the  harbor,  where  the  freight  station  stood,  could  not  see 
them  around  the  corner  of  the  composite  brick  and  wooden 
structure  which  contains  parts  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
Salem. 

You  wended  your  way  up  the  south  side  of  Xorman 
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Street — nobody  ever  walked  up  the  north  side — past  some 
fine  old  houses  lon^  occupied  by  the  best  families  though 
rather  tightly  packed  together.  By  the  time  you  ap¬ 
proached  Dr.  Choate’s  yellow  house,  you  were  dodging 
behind  the  big  elms  which  occupied  most  of  the  sidewalk, 
for  the  less  mannerly  people  to  push  by.  Half  way  up 
the  elms  stuck  out  into  the  street,  which  was  hardly  wide 
enough  for  the  vehicles  anyway,  and  there  you  crossed, 
if  you  were  going  northerly  on  Chestnut  Street,  almost 
into  the  arms  of  the  Chinese  laundryman  who  bobbed  in 
y-^'*vand  out  of  the  little  shop  marked  Quong  Sang. 

^  I.  Xow  you  reached-Hem'y  Hale’s  neat  little  grocery  shop, 

which  for  some  reason  was  judged  entitled  to  look  straight 
up  Chestnut  Street  between  the  proudest  mansions  of  the 
city,  and  to  dominate  the  focal  corner  of  Salem.  No 
uptown  lady  could  go  to  Boston  except  through  those  cross 
roads,  no  South  Salem  youth  could  visit  his  Federal  Street 
sweetheart  except  through  that  crucial  point.  In  fact,  all 
the  events  of  uptown  must  pay  tribute  to  that  corner,  and, 
as  such  a  corner  should  be,  it  was  carefully  guarded  from 
selected  watch  towers.  Bay  windows  on  Chestnut  Street 
commanded  it.  Behind  the  sash  curtains  on  Summer 
Street  there  were  observant  eyes,  and  there  was  a  guard 
window  in  the  old  Pynchon  house,  but  none  of  these  were 
the  real  guardians  of  the  cross  roads.  The  person  on 
wdiom  rested  the  real  responsibility  for  the  corner  was  a 
kindly  soul  who  from  her  window  in  the  back  parlor  of 
the  Doyle  mansion  at  33  Summer  Street  watched  every¬ 
thing  that  passed  from  eight  fifteen  in  the  morning  till 
dark,  and  with  friendly  heart  and  benevolent  interest 
spread  the  news  to  the  other  denizens  of  the  Doyle  house, 
and  thus  almost  instantaneously  to  all  Salem. 

The  Doyle  House 

Doyle’s  was  a  unique  institution.  It  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  boarding  house  of  Salem,  though  even  then  one  could 
not  find  anybody  who  remembered  Mrs.  Doyle  or  how  the 
whole  thing  started.  It  must  have  been  an  old  square 
Georgian  house  in  the  beginning,  but  they  had  been  add¬ 
ing  pieces  onto  it  so  long  that  the  original  shape  was  quite 
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lost  except  in  front.  The  windows  of  the  hack  parlor  no 
longer  overlooked  the  garden,  but  looked  straight  into  the 
reception  room,  and  a  little  back  hall  led  around  behind  a 
bay  window’  that  had  been  converted  into  a  bathroom  where 
the  inhabitants  bathed  w’eekly  on  stated  nights  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Doyle’s  had  three  front  doors  and  one  back 
door,  and  was  reputed  to  have  had  sixteen  staircases  all 
told.  All  third  floor  dwellers  debouched  into  the  second 
floor  by  private  stairways,  and  selected  groups  had  their 
private  stairs  to  the  ground  floor.  Absolute  democracy 
in  stairways  w’as  not  reached  until  you  descended  the  last 
stair  to  the  dining  room  in  the  basement.  All  made  a 
common  descent  down  the  narrow  chute  w’hich  led  thither. 
The  dining  room  w’as  such  as  a  dining  room  in  Salem 
ought  to  be,  a  close  reminder  of  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  There 
were  windows  on  each  side,  and  those  nearest  Summer 
Street  were  only  one  sash  high,  w’hile  as  the  ground  sloped 
away  it  gave  room  for  tw’O-sash  window’s  further  down. 
The  stairs  came  dow’n  across  the  end  and  entered  at  the 
corner.  They  creaked  as  persons  descended,  and  you  soon 
w’ere  able  to  differentiate  the  creak  of  the  substantial  mer¬ 
chant  from  that  of  the  frail  little  old  maid.  Miss  Alice 
sat  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  tables,  w’ith  her  mother  on  her 
right.  She  was  the  real  working-head  of  the  establishment. 

There  w’ere  tw’o  w’aitresses,  !Marv’  Moore  and  ^Margaret. 
Mary  had  been  there  fifty  years  or  so,  and  her  duties  were 
largely  ornamental.  Tall  and  gaunt,  she  moved  about 
W’ith  a  stately  stride,  removing  a  dish  here  and  there,  and 
making  dignified  entrances  and  exits  from  the  kitchen. 
Margaret  did  the  w’ork,  and  under  pressure  discordant 
notes  would  sometimes  be  heard  from  the  kitchen.  Con¬ 
versation  w’ould  cease  and  Miss  Alice  would  rise  with  dig¬ 
nity  from  her  seat  and  depart  through  the  swing  door. 
The  discordant  sounds  w’ould  cease,  ^fargaret  somewhat 
flushed  would  appear  heavily  laden  through  the  door,  fol- 
low’ed  by  ^lary,  whose  complection  and  tempo  never 
changed.  Presently  Miss  Alice  w’ould  appear  and  be 
seated.  Xo  one  was  ever  ill-mannered  enough  to  ask  a 
question  or  make  a  remark  on  the  incident.  The  general 
conversation  simply  “resumed  speed.” 
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It  was  a  tradition  that  every  member  of  the  old  families 
must  serve  time  at  Doyle’s.  A  week  or  two  might  give 
you  an  immunity  for  life,  but  you  had  to  serve  some  time, 
and  be  it  said,  you  were  sure  to  find  a  pleasant  group  of 
fellow  convicts.  When  the  gay  nineties  opened  there  was 
a  genial  group  assembled  there.  There  were  men  who  had 
held  distinguished  positions  in  the  outside  world,  and  had 
now  returned  to  spend  their  last  years  in  Salem.  Some 
were  old  merchants  who  had  never  left  Salem,  but  had  sent 
their  ships  abroad  over  the  whole  w’ide  Avorld.  Some  had 
wives  and  children,  but  there  were  one  or  two  bachelors 
of  an  older  vintage  about  w’hom  hung  the  mystery  of  un¬ 
requited  love  affairs. 

The  dignity  of  one  end  of  the  dining  room  table  was 
enhanced  by  the  sw'eet  and  gentle  graciousness  of  the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  citizen.  She  was  a  dear  old  lady,  with 
a  cap,  and  silky  white  curls  the  color  of  delicate  old  ivory. 
Why  don’t  old  ladies  ever  have  such  curls  now-a-days 
instead  of  trying  feebly  to  imitate  their  granddaughters, 
so  the  boys  and  girls  today  can  cherish  the  memory  of 
them.  She  was  flanked  right  and  left  by  her  daughters, 
then  well  up  in  their  fifties,  but  as  chirpy  as  any  little  spar¬ 
rows  could  ever  be,  and  picturesque  in  jewelry  which  was 
not  strictly  up-to-date,  though  lovely  with  a  flavor  of  the 
marked  respectability  of  the  seventies. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  most  substantial  inhabitants 
lived  in  the  old  front  mansion,  which  might  be  called  the 
headhouse  of  the  establishment.  Four  different  sets  of 
stairways  dropped  them  down  from  the  second  and  third 
floors  but  some  even  lived  on  the  first  floor,  as  for  instance 
the  doctor.  All  Salem  doctors  had  to  start  in  the  doctor’s 
rooms  at  Doyle’s  if  they  expected  to  practice  in  the  best 
families.  The  doctor  had  his  own  front  door,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  him  except  when  he  marched  to  his  meals  from 
his  interior  exit. 

Out  in  the  back  of  the  house  the  Batchelder’s  themselves 
lived  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  stairways  led  up  to  the 
second  floor,  but  from  there,  staircases  shot  up  to  the  third 
floor  in  many  places.  One  of  these  terminated  in  the 
room  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  some  Boston  importing 
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firm.  Why  he  came  to  Salem,  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
He  became  a  favorite  with  some  of  the  lady  stamp  col¬ 
lectors  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  could  produce  pock¬ 
ets  of  foreign  stamps  of  large  and  unusual  denominations. 

Another  ascending  stairway  terminated  in  the  rooms 
of  two  ladies  known  as  the  two  Misses  Brown,  like  many 
other  pairs  of  maiden  ladies  in  Salem  at  that  time.  They 
were  sweet  and  charming,  and  lived  up  their  little  stair¬ 
way  in  an  apartment  filled  with  treasures  brought  home 
in  the  old  ships.  The  register  of  Doyle’s  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineties  changed  a  little  yearly  as  some  nice 
old  lady  dropped  away  and  another  came  to  fill  her  place, 
or  some  young  }>eople  came  to  serve  out  their  time  for  a 
season. 


The  Folks  on  Chestnut  Street 

Chestnut  Street  in  the  nineties  ran  from  Hale’s  grocery 
store  to  Mr.  George  Peabody’s  squat  little  house  at  the 
head,  and  why  these  two  little  buildings  were  entitled 
to  serve  as  stoppers  at  either  end  of  the  proudest  row  of 
homes  of  the  merchant  princes  in  all  Xew  England,  has 
never  been  apparent,  but  so  it  was,  and  it  gave  a  coziness 
which  the  recent  widening  of  Xorman  Street  has  destroyed. 
Perhaps  it  was  typical  of  the  old  merchant  princes,  who 
could  be  princes  without  being  snobs,  and  liked  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  less  wealthy  brethren. 

^Ir.  Hale,  after  surveying  his  rows  of  cans  and  pack¬ 
ages,  and  flicking  the  last  atom  of  dust  off  his  gleaming 
scales,  had  time  to  look  out  the  front  door  and  see  what 
was  going  on.  The  girls  were  going  slowly  into  the  studio 
building  on  the  opposite  corner,  where  one  of  the  private 
schools  was  located.  They  always  went  in  more  slowly 
then  they  came  out.  Perhaps  the  little  lady  who  taught 
a  class  of  boys  carpentry,  or  one  of  the  artists  who  had  a 
studio  in  the  building,  bustled  in. 

In  the  little  “gothic”  house  on  the  other  comer  lived  a 
spare  elderly  gentleman,  an  erect,  dignified  personage  with 
gray  mutton  chop  side  whiskers,  who  always  wore  a  square 
topped  black  derby  hat,  and  carried  a  cane.  He  paused 
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on  the  steps  a  moment  after  closing  his  door,  and  then 
slowly  descended  them  and  walked  off  down  the  street. 

The  other  houses  on  the  lower  part  of  the  street  are  not 
very  interesting  except  the  thin  brick  house  which  stands 
end  to  the  street,  glaring  at  the  modernized  South  Church, 
now  removed,  but  in  those  days  viewing  the  beautiful  Mc- 
Intire  structure  with  benevolent  windows.  The  local  guide 
may  tell  you  that  the  famous  architect  himself  lived  there, 
but  he  did  not.  It  was  his  nephew. 

The  two  eastern  corners  of  Cambridge  Street  have  al¬ 
ways  been  institutionalized,  so  to  speak,  so  nobody  lived 
there.  In  the  nineties  the  grand  old  South  Church  looked 
Hamilton  Hall  in  the  ear,  you  might  say,  and  Hamilton 
Hall  looked  over  its  shoulder  at  the  church.  Both  of 
these  buildings  w’ere  fine  examples  of  Federalist  architec¬ 
ture.  The  church  was  one  of  the  best  that  Mclntire  ever 
built,  and  there  was  nothing  that  equaled  it  in  all  Xew 
England  except  the  beautiful  spire  of  the  Park  Street 
church  in  Boston,  which  is  also  Mclntire’s  work.  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  himself  did  nothing  better.  Hamilton  Hall 
shows  what  good  projiortions,  well-designed  windows,  and 
a  little  decoration  can  do  to  make  a  perfectly  square  barn 
dignified  and  even  distinguished. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  no  one  lived  on  either 
corner  of  Cambridge  Street,  for  there  were  the  Went- 
w’orths,  who  lived  in  the  Hall.  They  Avere  not  negroes, 
though  dark  in  color,  but  descendants  of  East  Indians  who 
came  back  in  some  of  the  old  ships.  They  grew  in  all  sizes 
from  Father  Wentworth,  the  janitor,  with  thin  figure  and 
vague  little  moustache,  down  to  the  smallest  pickaninny. 
I  don’t  think  anybody  ever  tried  to  count  them,  and  I  won¬ 
der  where  they  are  now.  I  remember  one  night  coming 
up  from  Washington  to  J^ew  York  on  a  crowded  night  ex¬ 
press,  the  porter  said  “I’d  know  you  anywhere.  Sir!”  My 
look  of  astonishment  cleared  w’hen  he  said,  “I’se  one  of 
those  Wentworths  who  lived  in  Hamilton  Hall,”  and  then 
we  had  a  real  nice  old  home  party.  The  Wentworths  were 
clearly  part  of  Salem  society. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  street  stand  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  houses  in  the  city.  These  w^ere  all  built 
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by  merchants  and  sea  captains,  and  bad  always  been  main¬ 
tained  in  great  beauty.  They  were  then  occupied  by  good 
citizens,  largely  retired,  who  gave  time,  money,  and  effort 
to  the  good  of  the  city.  They  were  interested  in  all  her 
institutions,  and  doing  year  by  year  effective  work  for  their 
success,  with  little  hope  of  appreciation,  and  none  of  re¬ 
muneration.  America  is  sadly  in  need  of  such  men  today. 
One  of  them  carried  a  musket  as  a  private  soldier  through 
the  Civil  War,  and  refused  a  commission.  He  was  a 
stocky  man  with  side  whiskers,  and  full  of  enthusi.ism  for 
his  pet  hobbies.  He  would  buttonhole  one  of  us  young 
people  and  begin :  “!Now  young  lady  (or  gentleman  as  the 
case  might  be)  do  you  know  our  Essex  Institute  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  libraries  in  the  world,  and  if  you  are 
not  a  member,  you  ought  to  be,”  and  then  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  he  would  go  on  about  some  new  gift  or  something. 

Beyond  the  court  with  the  euphonious  name  was  the  big, 
respectable,  double,  square  white  house,  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  occupied  by  families  who  arrived  with  the 
first  settlers.  One  of  these,  an  elderly  gentleman,  had  a 
somewhat  closely  cropped  pointed  beard,  and  wore  a  heavy 
brown  coat  and  a  black  soft  hat  of  rather  large  dimensions. 
In  winter  a  black  and  white  checked  muffler  was  added. 
At  precisely  two  o’clock  every  afternoon,  he  came  out  of 
his  front  door  and  walked  around  the  corner  to  Dane’s 
stable  on  Hamilton  Street,  where  his  horse  was  kept.  In 
his  heavy  Goddard  buggy  he  returned  to  the  house  to  col¬ 
lect  his  wife,  a  motherly  lady  rather  obscured  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  her  husband,  and  then  went  for  a  ride  which 
lasted  just  two  hours.  I  don’t  think  this  happened  on  Sun¬ 
days,  for  he  was  a  strict  member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Diagonally  across  the  street  is  number  17,  built  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  by  Captain  Stephen 
Phillips,  one  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  East  India  captains, 
and  later  an  important  merchant.  It  was  still  occupied  by 
a  member  of  his  family.  She  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
a  Phillips  had  always  lived  in  #17  Chestnut  Street  since 
old  Captain  Stephen  built  it  in  1804,  and  she  kept  the 
record  up  till  a  century  had  passed. 

The  last  great  Salem  merchant  lived  in  the  next  house. 
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In  the  nineties  his  firm  was  known  as  well  in  Sydney, 
Hong  Kong,  Capetown  and  the  other  great  trading  centers 
of  the  outer  world  as  the  great  British  mercantile  houses, 
and  was  the  only  American  house  that  was  so  known. 

Above  his  house  was  an  interesting  block  of  brick  houses, 
one  of  which  w'as  still  occupied  by  an  old  East  India  mer¬ 
chant.  In  the  earlier  days  his  family  had  all  been  great 
merchants,  but  the  last  survivor  was  a  very  old  man  with 
a  large  stocky  frame,  quite  round-shouldered,  who  always 
wore  a  tall  silk  hat  and  frock  coat. 

In  the  lovely  house  planted  as  exactly  at  the  corner  of 
Pickering  Street  as  any  house  could  be,  touching  the  side¬ 
walk  on  both  streets,  lived  for  seventy  years  one  family. 
In  the  nineties  there  was  a  very  old  gentleman  there,  sel¬ 
dom  seen  on  the  street. 

The  two  great  brick  houses  which  stand  beyond  Picker¬ 
ing  Street  were  both  famous  houses.  Number  27  had  been 
built  by  Dudley  L.  Pickman  in  1818,  but  Captain  John 
B.  Silsbee  had  lived  Ihere  a  long  time.  This  house  early 
in  the  ’90s  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Little,  who 
later  served  honorably  as  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Number  29  had  been  built  by  Pickering  Dodge,  a  weal¬ 
thy  merchant  in  1825,  but  was  longest  occupied  by  Hon. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  an  East  India  merchant,  member  of 
Congress,  the  second  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  first  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Free  Soil  party  for  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  house.  The  doorway  and  windows 
were  designed  by  especially  able  Salem  artisans,  and  much 
of  the  carving  was  done  by  Joseph  Mclntire,  brother  of  the 
famous  builder,  though  the  house  itself  was  designed  by 
David  Lord.  It  contains  carved  mantels  of  CaiTara  marble 
brought  from  Italy,  and  in  the  cellar  there  is  an  enormous 
white  marble  bath  tub  whither  you  went  for  ablutions 
daily  or  weekly.  I  wonder  how  many  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  daily  morning  bath  would  indulge  so  often  if  it 
meant  a  cold  marble  tub  in  a  cold  cellar.  Strength  of  mind 
depends  considerably  on  luxury  and  convenience.  The 
bathing  facilities  here  were  about  as  convenient  as  in  some 
English  castles.  Pickering  Dodge  was  responsible  for 
several  other  houses  on  the  street,  as  well  as  this  one,  but 
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this  was  the  one  he  built  for  himself,  and  was  his  master^ 
piece. 

The  brick  block  house  has  housed  many  important  fam¬ 
ilies  among  the  old  merchants.  Dalands,  Wests,  Board- 
mans,  Devereaux,  Osgoods,  Tuckers,  Lees  and  Sturgises 
have  all  lived  in  this  block  not  to  mention  the  Hunting- 
tons.  The  beautiful  house  numbered  37  was  built  by 
Captain  George  Xichols,  and  occupied  by  Peirces  and 
Nicholses  for  over  sixty  years. 

The  last  three  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
were  all  built  by  Captain  Thomas  Sanders,  and  he  and 
his  daughters  and  grandchildren  occupied  them  for  nearly 
eighty  years.  His  daughters  married  Tuckermans  and  Sal- 
tonstalls.  The  family  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1942)  began  here. 

Somehow  the  north  side  of  the  street  was  more  quiet 
and  more  demure  in  its  upper  reaches.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  front  doors  instead  of  the  back  doors.  At  the  corner 
of  Hamilton  Street  long  lived  the  widow  of  the  great  mer¬ 
chant  who  first  brought  Sumatra  pepper  to  Salem.  The 
Peeles  made  Salem  in  1810  the  pepper  mart  of  the  world. 
Next  above  was  the  house  occupied  by  Captain  Hoffman 
and  his  wife.  Long  a  successful  captain  and  merchant, 
he  had  died  before  the  nineties,  but  his  widow  lived  on  for 
many  years.  He  had  been  a  great  horticulturist,  and  the 
lot  on  Hamilton  Street  had  formerly  been  covered  with 
greenhouses,  and  a  grapery  still  existed  in  the  back  of  the 
garden.  Most  people  do  not  notice  that  this  is  one  of  the 
few  old  Georgian  houses  which  is  not  symmetrical. 

Number  28,  built  by  Ichabod  Tucker,  an  old  merchant, 
is  solidly  respectable  but  not  remarkable,  except  that  it  was 
occupied  for  over  sixty  years  by  the  well  beloved  minister 
of  the  North  Church,  and  his  no  less  well-loved  family. 

If  anyone  said  the  lovely  house  at  number  34  was  made 
up  of  two  houses,  the  front  portion  moved  down  from  Dan¬ 
vers  by  old  Captain  Nat  West,  you  would  have  trouble  be¬ 
lieving  it,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  it  contains  some  of  the 
loveliest  Mclntire  mantels  on  the  street.  All  this  was  in 
the  twenties  of  the  last  century,  and  it  long  ago  took  its 
place  as  one  of  the  old  mansions.  The  Wards  have  occu- 
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pied  it  longer  than  anyone  else,  and  here  Miss  Ward  kept 
a  famous  school  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  There  have  been 
many  other  occupants,  but  mostly  for  brief  periods  till 
lately. 

Adjacent  Streets — Warren  and  Broad  Streets 

There  were  recognized  environs  of  Chestnut  Street  in 
the  nineties  that  were  really  part  of  it.  Warren  Street 
had  the  old  Tontine  block  which  was  burned  in  the  fire, 
but  in  the  nineties  was  still  occupied  by  old  families  who 
tolerated  its  almost  perpendicular  stairways,  basement 
kitchens,  and  interior  bathrooms,  if  any,  just  because  they 
had  always  lived  there.  It  was  called  the  Tontine  block 
because  it  was  built  by  four  owners  whose  shares,  on  their 
deaths,  were  to  go  to  the  survivors,  or  some  such  scheme, 
but  they  got  cold  feet  on  the  scheme  and  broke  it  up  before 
any  died. 

Just  beyond  it  was  the  Treadway  house,  a  lovely  old 
house  with  a  fine  garden  around  it  which  was  also  burned 
in  1914.  That  was  all  there  was  to  Warren  Street,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Quaker  meeting  house,  always  a  quiet  spot,  but 
growing  quieter  as  the  Quakers  faded  out  of  the  commun- 

ity. 

Around  on  Broad  Street  there  is  a  quaint  little  house 
which  somehow  reminds  me  of  a  poke  bonnet,  in  which 
there  lived  a  dear  little  lady  whom  many  of  us  knew  and 
loved.  Across  the  way  was  then,  as  now,  the  Pickering 
estate,  where  Pickerings  have  lived  since  the  world  began, 
and  where  let  us  hope,  they  always  will.  The  house  built 
in  the  early  sixteen  hundreds  but  rather  overpoweringly 
“gothicized”  a  hundred  years  ago  still  stands.  Here  was 
born  Timothy  Pickering,  one  of  Washington’s  trusted  offi¬ 
cers,  a  member  of  his  cabinet  for  eight  years,  an  honest 
and  faithful  public  servant  whom  the  Jeffersonians  se¬ 
lected  for  their  most  unfair  and  most  venomous  attacks. 

Summer  Street 

Near  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Summer  Streets  there  is 
a  group  of  funny  little  houses  pushed  in  together  helter- 
skelter,  but  they  are  worth  looking  at  carefully.  More  of 
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them  were  built  before  1700  than  since.  They  are  homes 
of  the  first  settlers,  in  some  cases.  Somewhere  across 
Summer  Street  there  used  to  stand  a  big  square  house  that 
was  the  original  home  of  the  Fabens  family,  who  were 
great  South  American  merchants,  and  traded  to  Surinam 
and  Cayenne  and  other  peppery  spots.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  that  same  direction  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Bartholomew  Gedney,  and  he  had  a  shipyard  there  where 
now  there  is  no  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  was 
a  magistrate  of  the  colony,  and  a  great  man  in  his  day, 
with  trading  interests  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Yarmouth, 
Maine. 

That  brings  you  back  to  the  Doyle  House,  and  you 
will  have  to  skip  over  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  buildings, 
across  Norman  Street,  and  halfway  to  Essex  Street  before 
you  come  to  the  lovely  old  Pynchon  House.  Judge  Pyn- 
chon  was  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  mob 
smashed  his  front  windows  in  a  fit  of  exuberance,  so  the 
Judge  just  boarded  them  up  and  left  them  boarded  up  till 
the  end  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  protest  against  lawlessness. 
Hawthorne  denied  he  was  the  prototype  of  his  character 
in  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  but  he  probably  sug¬ 
gested  him. 

Upper  Essex  Street 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  in  all  Salem  as  environs  to 
Chestnut  Street,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of  the  last 
captains  who  commanded  big  ships  in  the  China  Seas 
lived  in  the  big  brick  block  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and 
North  Streets,  and  then  we  must  turn  up  Essex  Street, 
past  the  houses  of  Judge  Osgood  and  the  Cooks,  where 
once  lived  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  If  you  do  not  know  who 
he  was,  you  are  in  a  state  of  dense  ignorance,  but  at  any 
rate,  he  began  as  ship  chandler’s  clerk  and  a  cabin  boy, 
navigated  first  other  people’s  and  then  his  own  ships  to 
every  corner  of  the  Indian  ocean.  He  understood  naviga¬ 
tion  better  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  wrote  a  book 
about  it  that  is  still,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  later, 
the  standard  text  on  the  subject.  He  studied  astronomy 
and  translated  and  corrected  Laplace,  finding  a  frightful 
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number  of  errors,  did  all  sorts  of  sums  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  ended  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos¬ 
pital  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  house  is  a  little  ^?em, 
with  a  wonderful  scenic  wallpaper  on  the  hall  and  a  little 
garden  out  back  from  which  anybody,  astronomer  or  not, 
would  enjoy  looking  at  the  stars. 

After  leaving  the  Bowditch  house,  you  reach  the  First 
Church,  which  is  the  lineal  successor  of  that  church  organ¬ 
ized  by  Governor  Endecott,  and  the  first  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony.  It  is  in  very  truth  the  first  Puritan 
Church  in  the  Xew  World.  Probably  you  do  not  know 
that  the  people  of  Plymouth  w^ere  not  Puritans. 

Xext  to  it  stands  the  old  Xathaniel  Ropes  house.  Judge 
Ropes  was  a  Tory  before  the  Revolution,  but  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  for  many  years  he  had  served  his  town  and 
country  faithfully  and  well.  He  deserved  better  of  his 
townsmen  than  that  they  should  have  smashed  his  windows 
as  he  lay  dying  of  smallpox.  The  house  is  now  owned  by 
the  Ropes  Memorial,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  a  colonial 
home. 

There  are  lots  more  old  houses,  some  front  to  the  street 
in  proper  fashion,  others  slid  in  between  end  on  as  you  go 
along  the  sweeping  curves  of  upper  Essex  Street,  which 
some  people  think  was  laid  out  by  the  cows  on  their  daily 
trek  to  the  great  pastures  which  were  in  the  rocky  country 
to  the  west,  and  others  say  was  laid  out  by  the  Indians 
on  the  way  to  the  fishing  grounds  long  before  there  were 
any  cows. 

Anyway,  if  you  wander  slowly  along  this  cow-Indian 
trail,  you  will  see  a  lot  more  big  square  mansions  and 
eventually  come  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  turning  back  Colonel  Leslie  at 
the  North  Bridge,  with  but  a  few'  drops  of  blood  shed  two 
months  before  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  which  perhaps  was 
more  of  an  achievement  than  fighting  a  battle.  The  house 
was  built  by  Timothy  Lindall,  a  great  merchant  before 
1750. 

If  we  go  one  block  from  Dr.  Barnard’s,  we  shall  meet 
the  spot  on  Warren  Street  where  w'e  started  this  tour  of 
the  environs  of  Chestnut  Street,  so  the  circuit  is  complete. 
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III 

A  Day  in  Chestnut  Street  in  the  Nineties 

It  is  a  clear  snappy  day  in  late  October.  The  last  sum¬ 
mer  emigrant  has  returned  and  all  the  houses  are  opened. 
Most  people  have  decided  it  is  cold  enough  to  start  the 
furnaces.  In  the  cold  gray  dawn  a  gaunt  figure  in  an 
antique  black  cutaway  now  greenish  and  battered  derby 
hat  suddenly  appears,  bobbing  into  side  gates,  opening 
bulkheads  and  back  doors.  He  trots  around  from  house 
to  house,  going  and  returning  several  times.  Don’t  be 
alarmed;  it  is  just  Mr.  Tufts,  the  fashionable  and  popular 
chore  man  for  those  who  do  not  keep  regular  help.  Mr. 
Tufts  does  his  work  quietly,  but  those  now  sleeping  in  the 
big  front  chambers  soon  are  awakened  by  the  heavy  tramp 
of  hob-nailed  shoes  like  marching  infantry.  It  is  the 
leather  workers  tramping  to  Peabody  from  the  tenements 
down  on  the  point,  but  it  is  quarter  of  seven  and  marks 
the  rising  hour  for  the  business  man. 

Bush  for  the  Early  Train 

Nothing  much  happens  on  the  street  for  the  next  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  young  man  may  have  rushed 
through,  bound  for  the  7  :35  train,  but  the  real  event  was 
the  departure  of  the  7 :48.  Suddenly  a  gentleman  comes 
hurriedly  down  his  steps  near  the  head  of  the  street  with 
his  coat  unbuttoned  and  muffler  flying.  A  blue  cloth  bag 
bulging  with  books  and  paper  under  his  arm,  he  hastens 
down  the  street.  The  block  to  Pickering  Street  is  covered 
as  rapidly  as  possible  while  he  tucks  in  the  muffler,  buttons 
his  coat,  and  tries  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  bag  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  He  is  alarmed  by  the  deserted  appearance  of 
the  street,  and  hurries  along  to  Cambridge  Street  glancing 
behind  as  he  goes.  At  Hamilton  Hall  he  catches  sight  of 
another  gentleman  far  up  the  street,  and  knows  there  is 
now  plenty  of  time.  He  takes  out  a  tobacco  pouch  and 
pipe  and  lights  up  as  he  now  saunters  along. 

The  other  gentleman  did  not  hurry  as  he  came  down  the 
steps.  He  knew  his  watch  was  right,  he  knew  just  what 
time  it  was,  just  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach  the  sta- 
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tion,  and  that  he  would  have  three  or  four  minutes  to  spare 
when  he  arrived.  He  proceeds  at  a  steady  space  to  the 
station. 

About  the  time  he  passes  Hamilton  Street  a  joun^  lady 
comes  through  that  short  street  and  turns  down  Chestnut 
Street,  trim  and  neat,  dressed  in  a  nicely  fitting  suit  with  a 
little  toque  and  muff,  quite  a  businesslike  little  figure, 
but  merry  and  pleasant,  and  ever  and  always  every  inch 
a  lady. 

Presently  another  person  comes  along,  a  little  doubtful 
about  time,  and,  a  little  alarmed  to  see  the  punctual  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  dim  distance,  breaks  into  a  dog  trot  and  looks 
at  his  own  watch.  Reassured  he  steadies  down,  swings 
his  green  bag  and  walks  as  rapidly  as  possibly. 

Finally  a  younger  man  comes  out  of  his  house  and  makes 
fast  time  down  the  street.  By  the  time  he  has  covered 
half  the  block  toward  Cambridge  Street,  another  swings 
out  of  Hamilton  Street,  and  with  long,  rapid,  clear  cut 
strides  measures  off  the  yards  down  the  street.  Neither 
can  spare  the  fifteen  seconds  needed  to  join  forces,  so  they 
wave  at  each  other  and  wait  to  converge  at  Norman  Street, 
where  another  erect  figure  can  be  seen  turning  the  corner 
from  Summer  Street. 

It  is  a  matter  of  only  a  minute  or  so  from  the  first  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  station  till  the  last,  as  the  train  steaming  and 
smoking  and  clanking,  rushes  out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  sta¬ 
tion.  All  are  chatting  and  buying  papers.  The  delega¬ 
tion  from  down  around  the  Common  appear  and  greet  all 
the  others  with  laughter  and  jokes.  Another  minute  and 
the  train  pulls  out  leaving  the  station  deserted. 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  concentra^-ed  effort  for 
the  7 :48  train,  but  other  trains  take  their  people.  A  tall 
gentleman  walks  in  an  erect  and  dignified  manner  down 
to  the  8 :35.  A  few  minutes  later  his  son  and  daughter 
hurrv  after.  The  son  walks  with  a  steady,  purposeful 
step,  carrying  his  heavy  bag  of  Technology  books.  The 
sister  hurries  along  by  his  side  with  a  roll  of  music  and 
some  more  music  she  could  not  get  into  the  roll,  trying  to 
keep  a  large  and  pretty  hat  from  blowing,  trying  to  keep 
a  feather  boa  from  blowing  into  her  mouth,  and  her  skirts 
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from  flying  up, — an  altogether  fascinating  fluttery  femin¬ 
ine  flgure. 

Xext  the  people  who  stay  in  town  appeared  on  the  street. 
They  come  out  of  the  home  or  from  the  side  streets,  and 
hurry  or  saunter,  as  time  requires,  down  the  street  and 
along  Summer  Street  on  their  way  downtown.  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  high  winged  buggy  comes  around  from  his  stable. 
He  gets  in  and  drives  off  on  his  morning  rounds.  Solid 
merchants  and  men  of  leisure  come  down  their  steps  as 
the  morning  wears  on,  and  go  their  various  ways. 

Quiet  Life  on  the  Street 

Hound  the  corner  from  Flint  Street  comes  a  pretty  girl 
with  her  two  black  and  white  spotted  English  setters  and 
w’alks  down  the  street  swinging  her  leash.  She  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  independent  figure  in  her  dark  sport  suit,  as  she 
whistles  her  dogs  along,  and  crosses  to  disappear  into  Ham¬ 
ilton  Street. 

Soon  a  lady  emerges  from  Hamilton  Street  with  her 
little  dog  Midget,  and  turns  downtown.  She  is  a  rather 
substantial  person,  but  Midget  is  a  little  black  dog  of  no 
particular  breed,  but  with  wonderful  action  of  his  front 
paws  as  he  trots  along  on  his  leash.  As  they  approach  the 
middle  of  the  street,  all  the  hair  on  Midget’s  back  goes  up, 
and  with  one  glance  ahead  the  lady  picks  up  Midget  and 
tucks  him  under  her  arm.  as  a  plump  pretty  young  lady 
approaches  towed  by  a  mighty  white  bulldog. 

“Good  morning,”  she  says,  “Xow  Smutty,  be  good!  Be 
good.  Smutty.  Don’t  pull  so.  Smutty!  Smutty  is  really 
very  sweet  tempered,  he  wouldn’t  hurt  Midget.” 

Smutty  leers  at  !Midget’s  pendant  hind  leg  and  tries  to 
calculate  how  far  it  is  from  the  ground. 

“On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  safer  to  pick  him  up,”  re¬ 
marks  the  older  lady  as  she  backs  away,  “but  isn’t  it  a  nice 
day.” 

“Lovely,”  replies  the  younger  one.  “Come  along.  Smut¬ 
ty.  Smutty,  come!” 

Smutty,  still  looking  longingly  at  the  hind  leg,  emits  a 
low  growl  as  he  is  dragged  away. 

“That  isn’t  the  way  to  speak  to  a  lady.  Smutty,”  says 
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his  mistress  severely.  “Excuse  him  please.  I  think 
Smutty  must  be  a  bit  out  of  temper  this  morning.” 

They  part,  and  in  a  moment  seeing  Smutty  at  a  safe 
distance,  the  lady  puts  Midget  down  and  they  proceed  on 
their  way. 

Another  girl  comes  down  her  steps  with  her  black  Scot- 
tie,  and  walks  down  the  street  looking  a  bit  serious.  There 
is  no  one  in  sight  as  she  w’alks  along,  but  others  appear 
and  she  greets  them,  all  smiles  and  dimples,  and  they  have 
a  merry  chat  w’hile  the  Scottie  ruminates  in  the  weedy 
border  opposite  the  vacant  lot  below  Xumber  17  before 
she  goes  on  her  way  down  the  street. 

A  door  opens,  and  out  flow  a  horde  of  Scotties,  and  more 
Scotties,  and  then  three  more  Scotties.  The  whole  street 
seems  to  be  full  of  jolly  little  wiggling,  \vaggling  Scotties. 
Somebody  is  going  to  say  there  never  were  more  than 
three,  but  just  the  same,  the  whole  street  seemed  full 
of  Scotties. 


Babies  on  the  Street 

It  may  be  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  w'hich  feels  its  oats  so  strongly  to  realize  that  sixty 
years  ago  they  w’ere  chiefly  known  as  Mary’s  baby,  Jane’s 
baby,  Ann’s  baby,  etc.,  but  so  it  was,  and  they  ivere 
trundled  back  and  forth  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street 
while  the  older  ladies  admired  them  and  said  that  must 
be  Mary’s  second  boy,  or  that  is  little  Ruth,  I  think,  or 
doesn’t  that  child  look  just  like  his  father  ?  only  to  find 
that  they  had  picked  the  wrong  baby  and  it  wasn’t  his 
father  at  all.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  tell  just  what 
babies  w*ere  perambulated  just  what  year.  The  secrets  of 
these  young  ladies’  ages  are  entirely  safe.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  of  a  bright  and  sunny  day  there  were  plenty  of 
babies  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  The  nursemaids 
had  a  merry  gossip,  and  the  only  drawback  was  that  the 
policeman  and  postmen  were  both  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
and  very  staid  old  married  men  besides.  So  were  the 
gardners  and  coachmen  and  ehoremen.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  old,  staid  and  respectably  married.  Who  would 
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think  of  attempting  a  flirtation  with  such  pillars  of  society. 
It  simply  could  not  be  done.  It  was  ridiculous. 

A  young  matron  comes  walking  down  from  Warren 
Street  escorted  by  one  of  her  small  boys,  and  runs  into 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Essex  Institute  near  the  comer  of 
Hamilton  Street.  Here  was  his  chance. 

“Xow  Kellie,  you  ought  to  take  your  boys  to  all  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse’s  lectures.  He  is  lecturing  on  insects,  but¬ 
terflies  and  beetles  and  such  things,  and  they  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Morse  illustrates  them  on  the  blackboard.  He 
can  draw  with  both  hands,  you  know,  and  draws  a  butterfly 
in  no  time.  It  would  be  very  instructive  for  the  boys.” 

“Yes,  I  sup]x>se  I  should,”  Kellie  agrees  pensively,  and 
then  with  a  merry  laugh,  “Did  you  every  try  getting  small 
boys  to  do  things  that  were  very  instructive  for  them  ?” 

A  Girl  from  the  Golden  TFesf 

It  is  Monday  afternoon,  and  Jane,  Susan,  Martha,  and 
Priscilla  just  happened  to  meet  near  the  South  Church. 
The  group  is  quieter  than  usual,  and  nobody  seems  to  want 
to  start  on  the  subject  in  hand,  though  all  knew  just  what 
it  was,  but  finally  it  had  to  come  out. 

Had  anyone  heard  that  a  certain  lady  had  a  niece  from 
Cleveland  visiting  her  ? 

Yes,  they  had  all  heard  it,  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
admit  more  just  now. 

There  was  going  to  be  a  tea  for  her  on  Wednesday.  Was 
anyone  invited  ? 

Yes,  they  were  all  invited,  and  all  were  going. 

And  now  facts  began  to  come  rapidly.  She  came  Satur¬ 
day  and  brought  two  trunks.  She  was  staying  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  Thursday.  She  was  at  home  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  one  of  the  girls  as  she  casually  passed  near  by,  saw 
three  Boston  men  come  down  to  call  from  the  4:10  train, 
and  she  also  saiv  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Bobby  go  in 
all  dressed  up.  At  the  mention  of  Bobby,  all  glanced  at 
Priscilla,  who  shows  not  a  symptom.  It  is  said  she  will 
wear  a  black  dress  with  yellow  gloves  to  the  party.  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  wearing  yellow  gloves !  While  gloves  were 
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the  proper  thing,  though  a  few  who  tried  to  be  smart  had 
worn  black  gloves  once  or  twice. 

They  parted  and  Priscilla  walked  thoughtfully  up  the 
street.  “What  more  could  you  expect  of  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  V’  she  said  to  herself,  “but  Bobby  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  go  tagging  after  the  first  western  girl 
who  came  to  town.”  She  realized  with  a  start  that  she  had 
almost  said  “her”  Bobby.  Xonsense!  Bobby  was  nothing 
to  her.  If  he  wanted  to  go  chasing  after  western  girls,  all 
right,  but  he  needn’t  think  the  Salem  girls  liked  being  neg¬ 
lected.  Why  all  this  excitement  over  westerners.  Lots 
of  nice  girls  came  from  Boston  and  Worcester  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  everybody  liked  them.  They  were  nicer  than 
any  old  western  girls,  but  there  wasn’t  all  this  fuss  about 
them.  She  very  distinctly  didn’t  like  it,  and  Bobby  must 
be  taught  what  was  proper. 

What  Horse  is  That? 

J ane  was  sitting  in  her  wagon  in  front  of  a  house  on  Es¬ 
sex  Street,  when  a  lady  came  along  bound  for  the  Busy 
Bees  Sewing  Circle  down  by  the  Common,  The  lady 
paused  for  a  moment’s  chat,  but  her  remarks  ruflied  Jane 
a  bit. 

“Why  do  you  keep  on  driving  that  old  plug  around  ?” 
inquired  the  lady.  ‘‘Why  not  get  a  smart  little  mare  like 
Susie’s.” 

Jane  was  fond  of  old  Prince,  or  Charles,  or  whatever 
her  horse’s  name  was,  and  the  remark  did  not  set  well,  and 
she  pondered  upon  it  later  as  she  drove  up  Chestnut  Street. 
J ust  as  she  stopped,  Susie  drove  up  with  her  little  mare  in 
her  dressy  little  trap.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
little  turnout  had  style.  Susie  was  smartly  dressed,  held 
her  reins  and  whip  well,  and  the  little  mare  had  good  paces. 

“Our  lady  friend  doesn’t  like  my  horse.  She  thinks  I 
ought  to  have  a  turnout  like  yours,”  Jane  remarked. 

“What  did  she  say?”  demanded  Susie,  and  Jane  re¬ 
peated  the  tenor  of  the  conversation. 

“I  don’t  believe  she  knows  a  horse  from  a  cow,”  re¬ 
marked  Susie,  and  then  after  a  little  more  conversation 
both  disappeared  around  into  lower  Warren  Street,  where 
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Susie’s  little  mare  was  removed  and  old  Prince  harnessed 
to  Susie’s  little  trap.  W’^ith  a  flick  of  the  whip  Susie  de¬ 
parted  in  the  direction  of  the  Common,  while  Jane  en¬ 
deavored  to  see  that  all  possible  members  of  the  Junior 
sewing  circle  were  on  Chestnut  Street  at  about  flve-thirty. 

Susie  patrolled  Pleasant  Street  till  she  sighted  the 
swarm  of  the  Busy  Bees  and  then  drove  smartly  up  Brown 
Street  till  she  sighted  her  victim,  and  with  a  flick  of  the 
whip  drove  old  Prince  up  to  the  curb  in  fine  style. 

“Oh,  Mrs. - ,  can’t  I  take  you  up  street.  I’m  go¬ 

ing  just  your  way,”  asked  Susie  with  all  the  sweetness  in 
the  world. 

“That  is  charming!”  says  the  lady,  leaving  her  com¬ 
panions,  “I’d  be  delighted  to  ride  with  you  in  that  dear 
little  trap,  and  I  do  love  your  horse.” 

Up  Church  Street,  up  Lynde,  through  Summer  they  go, 
and  Susie  is  affability  itself,  and  the  lady  has  a  charming 
ride.  When  they  turn  up  Chestnut  Street  there  seem  to  be 
a  lot  of  girls  on  the  street,  but  the  lady  does  not  ride  with 
Susie  every  day  so  she  bows  graciously  to  right  and  left 
and  old  Prince  does  nobly.  He  is  really  a  good  horse, 
though  a  bit  old,  and  responds  to  Susie’s  horsemanship. 
Finally  Susie,  all  smiles,  lands  the  lady  at  her  home. 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  a  fine  ride,  and  I  do  love  your 
delightful  little  horse.  She’s  a  dear,”  remarked  the  lady, 
as  Susie  turns  away  just  in  time  to  suppress  her  chuckles. 

Back  on  Chestnut  Street  Jane  and  the  other  girls  crowd 
around  as  Susie  draws  up. 

“How  did  it  go?”  they  demanded. 

“Go !”  said  Susie  gleefully,  “why  she  swallowed  it  all, 
hook,  line  and  sinker,  and  thanked  me  for  a  ride  with  my 
delightful  little  mare!” 

The  Seasons  on  the  Street 

Autumn  merged  with  winter.  The  golden  leaves  of  the 
great  elms  had  all  fallen,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  every 
twig  stood  out  like  the  tracery  of  the  nave  of  a  great  Go¬ 
thic  Cathedral.  The  last  Saturday  in  November,  ’98  two 
young  men  were  walking  down  the  street  late  in  the  eve- 
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ning.  The  wind  was  humming  in  the  trees,  and  the  temp¬ 
erature  falling  rapidly. 

‘‘B’rr,”  said  Jim,  as  he  hunched  his  collar  up  around  his 
ears,  “it  feels  like  snow\” 

They  parted  at  the  corner  of  Xorman  Street.  Xext 
morning  the  world  awoke  to  learn  that  the  steamer  Port¬ 
land  had  passed  Boston  Light  late  in  the  evening  full  of 
passengers,  and  disappeared  forever.  Nothing  larger  than 
a  cabin  door  was  ever  found. 

Salem  awoke  to  find  one  of  the  great  blizzards  of  the 
season  on,  and  eight  of  the  largest  elms  on  the  south  side 
and  one  or  two  on  the  north  had  measured  their  length  on 
the  ground.  Hardly  a  house  was  injured.  A  gutter  w’as 
snapped  off  here  and  there,  a  few  windows  broken,  and  a 
blind  or  two  hung  by  one  hinge,  but  for  a  week  the  street 
looked  like  a  lumber  camp  in  Maine,  while  the  beautiful 
great  trees  were  sawed  up  and  carted  off.  The  next  spring 
the  city  replaced  the  trees  with  maples!  When  the  irate 
councilmen  from  ward  three  noticed  it,  they  w^ere  prompt¬ 
ly  changed  for  elms,  and  one  good  citizen  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  replaced  the  tree  in  front  of  his  house  with  a  tree 
nine  inches  through  the  stump. 

In  another  year  a  few  days  after  New  Years,  the  fire 
alarm  box  on  the  corner  of  Norman  Street  rang,  and  of 
course  everybody  went.  A  fire  on  the  street  was  a  social 
event,  and  even  the  far  off  Commoners  would  respond  to  a 
second  alarm  from  that  box.  The  joy  of  a  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  out  of  doors  with  all  your  friends  changed  to  sadness 
wdien  it  was  found  that  the  South  Church  was  afire.  The 
fire  was  in  the  back,  and  all  hoped  it  would  be  kept  there, 
but  it  shot  up  through  the  great  roof  timbers,  and  finally 
the  beautiful  spire  fell  with  a  crash  across  Chestnut  Street 
into  Cambridge,  avoiding  carefully  its  old  friend  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall.  The  most  glorious  building  on  the  street  was  no 
more,  and  was  replaced  by  a  little  English  Country  Church 
as  inappropriate  as  anything  could  be  to  its  setting.  The 
one  eyed  eagle  on  Hamilton  Hall  glared  at  it  with  malig¬ 
nant  venom.  It  has  now  been  removed. 

All  winter  long  the  children  play  in  the  snow  on  the 
sides  of  the  street,  or  chase  Dave  Whelton’s  market  sleds  or 
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John  Cohane’s  “booby  hut”  for  a  ride,  and  the  little  girls 
and  boys  of  today  needn’t  think  their  cheeks  are  any  rosier 
or  their  golden  curls  any  curlier  or  their  little  eyes  any 
brighter  than  those  of  their  grandmothers  of  sixty  years 
ago.  In  fact,  just  to  put  them  in  their  places,  let  it  be  said 
that  I  think  their  grandmothers  were  a  lot  prettier. 

As  spring  comes  on,  one  of  the  little  old  ladies  walks  up 
the  north  side  of  the  street  on  the  way  to  her  most  intimate 
friend’s,  and  stops  to  admire  snowdrops  and  hyacinths. 

“Emily’s  flowers  are  nice,”  she  says  to  herself,  “but  no¬ 
body  can  have  as  nice  ones  as  Hattie.”  So  she  turns  into 
her  friend’s  to  tell  her  so. 

With  May  come  weddings,  and  the  street  is  aflutter  with 
pretty  girls  and  good  looking  men.  One  of  the  girls  was 
to  be  married  from  her  mother’s  nice  new  house,  and  there 
is  an  awning  out  over  the  street  so  that  if  it  should  rain, 
no  one  would  get  wet.  The  house  was  beautifully  decor¬ 
ated,  and  the  food  was  splendid,  and  everybody  you  knew 
was  there.  Finally  they  galloped  away  in  a  beautifully 
decorated  hack  all  tied  up  with  white  ribbons  and  a  shoe 
on  the  back,  and  of  course  changed  into  another  carriage 
somewhere  up  in  Warren  Street  and  drove  to  a  train  in 
Swampscott  or  somewhere. 

June  was  always  a  delightful  month  on  the  street,  be¬ 
cause  people  sat  on  their  front  steps  and  one  walked  up  and 
down  visiting  here  and  there  with  friends,  or  perhaps 
walked  through  the  lovely  old  houses  to  see  the  flowers  in 
the  garden  behind.  You  stayed  a  few  minutes  here  and 
a  few  minutes  there,  and  then  the  people  you  had  just  vis¬ 
ited  wandered  by  your  steps  and  paused  a  moment  to  add 
a  few  words.  It  was  quiet  and  homey  and  peaceful,  and 
you  did  not  feel  the  urge  to  rush  off  somewhere ;  you  really 
would  not  want  to  go  off  in  an  automobile  had  you  heard  of 
such  an  obnoxious  contraption. 

And  then  summer  came  and  some  houses  were  closed 
and  some  stayed  open,  but  the  people  were  often  away, 
and  those  that  remained  still  visited  along  the  street,  but 
it  was  hot  and  dusty  and  not  like  June,  and  so  the  year 
wore  around. 
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And  so  the  lovely  old  street  goes  on.  New  elms  grow 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  New  faces  appear 
in  place  of  the  old  ones.  The  grandchildren  of  old  Salem- 
ites  come  back  to  live  in  ancestral  homes.  People  who 
never  knew  Salem  settle  in  and  become  more  Salemish 
than  the  Salemites.  Belles  of  New  York  buy  old  man¬ 
sions,  and  presently  you  cannot  tell  them  from  any  other 
Salem  spinster.  Salem  characters  die  off  and  while  you 
are  lamenting  that  the  race  is  extinct,  you  suddenly  real¬ 
ize  that  you  are  a  Salem  character  yourself. 

Sewing  circles  revolve  within  sewing  circles,  and  while 
the  names  and  faces  change,  the  sewing  circles  are  just 
the  same.  Cheerful  Workers  entertain  Busy  Bees,  and 
Bees  invent  shows  for  Thread  and  Needles.  The  shows 
change  but  the  last  one  is  always  the  best.  That  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  also  there  is  a  weird  Vestal  Virgin  tradition 
that  no  men  should  ever  be  allowed  to  see  those  shows. 
This  is  really  just  to  keep  alive  an  entirely  groundless 
superstition  that  they  are  comjietitors  of  Palm  Beach  at 
ebb  tide. 


(To  he  continued) 


CAPTAIX  NATHANIEL  HATHORNE 
Father  of  the  Famous  Salem  Novelist 


Bj  Hubert  H.  Hoeltje 

Hawthorne,  it  is  said,  had  a  passion  for  the  sea.  As  a 
small  boy,  whenever  the  ambi^ruities  of  the  world  seemed 
overwhelming,  he  would  give  vent  to  his  feelings  with  the 
exclamation,  “There,  mother!  I  is  going  away  to  sea, 
and  I’ll  never  come  back  again !”  As  a  mature  man,  when 
the  applause  of  two  continents  had  welcomed  Th-e  Scarlet 
Letter  and  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gahles,  he  found  the 
Berkshires  of  western  Massachusetts  irksome  notwith¬ 
standing  the  society  of  Herman  Melville  and  in  spite  of 
the  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  from  his  red  cottage. 
He  wanted,  as  he  wrote  to  his  old  college  friend,  Horatio 
Bridge,  to  be  near  the  sea  once  more.  In  1860,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  after  seven  years  in  Europe,  with  a  successful  record 
as  LTnited  States  consul  to  Liverpool,  as  wealthy  as  he 
should  ever  be,  and  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  novelists,  the  sea  still  held  its  fascination.  On  board 
ship,  he  was  tireless  in  gazing  over  the  wa|er,  possessed  by 
the  conviction  that  he  should  like  to  sail  on  and  on  for  ever, 
never  to  touch  shore  again. ^ 

The  passion  was  deep  because  it  was  inborn.  “From 
father  to  son,”  he  wrote  of  his  own  ancestry,  “for  above  a 
hundred  years,  they  followed  the  sea ;  a  grey-headed  ship¬ 
master,  in  each  generation,  retiring  from  the  quarterdeck  to 
the  homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray  and  the 
gale,  which  had  blustered  against  the  sire.  The  boy,  also, 
in  due  time,  passed  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin,  spent 
a  tempestuous  manhood,  and  returned  from  his  world-wan¬ 
derings,  to  grow  old  and  die,  and  mingle  his  dust  with  the 
natal  earth”^  Actually,  however,  in  his  own  immediate 
family,  there  was  no  such  long  sequence  of  sea-faring  an¬ 
cestors  as  this  statement  would  indicate.  Hawthorne’s  own 

1  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  .4  Study  of  IJawthorne  (Boston, 
1876),  64  and  80;  Horatio  Bridge,  Personal  Recollections  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne  (New  York,  1893)  128. 

2  The  Complete  Writings  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Old 
Manse  Edition,  Boston,  1900),  VI,  12-13. 
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grandfather,  true  enough,  was  a  life-long  seaman,  as  was 
the  author’s  father.  Two  generations  of  sea  captains  were, 
nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  sea  a  part  of  his  unforgettable  heritage. 

Of  the  grandfather,  “bold  Hathorne,”  a  privateersman 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  about  whom  a  ballad  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  contemporary  rhymster,  somewhat  has  been  said 
by  the  author’s  biographers.®  Suffice  it  here  to  add  only 
that  his  grandson  was  not  quite  right  when  he  said  that  he 
performed  no  memorable  deed,  or  so  much  as  put  forward  a 
claim  to  public  notice.  The  ballad  would  seem  to  indicate 
otherwise,  as  would  the  tribute  offered  by  a  Salem  news¬ 
paper  when  he  died.  “  ‘An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work 
of  God’,”  quoted  the  Gazette  from  Pope,  “and  no  one  will 
doubt  the  deceased’s  title  to  his  character.”  “The  funeral,” 
the  newspaper  went  on  to  say,  “was  attended  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  with  that  respect  which  real  worth  insures. 
The  corpse  was  preceded  by  the  Marine  Society,  and  the 
Fire  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  flags  of  the 
ships  in  port  were  half  mast  high — and  the  numerous  pro¬ 
cession  which  attended  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  fully 
evinced  the  regret  they  felt  at  the  departure  of  their  worthy 
townsman.”^ 

But  it  is  rather  of  the  author’s  father.  Captain  Xathan- 
iel  Hathorne,  that  somewhat  remains  to  be  said,®  especially 
since  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early  death  appar¬ 
ently  so  greatly  affected  the  life  of  his  illustrious  son.  The 
family  records  were  seemingly  few.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  “a  silent,  reserved,  severe  man,  of  an  athletic 
build,  and  habitually  of  a  rather  melanchoh-  cast  of 
thought  .  .  .  .”  Elsewhere  it  is  reported  that  he  was  fond 
of  reading  and  meditation.  These,  however,  were  only 
miscellaneous  family  traditions ;  the  tangible  remem¬ 
brances,  long  kept,  were  a  China  tea  service,  an  India  box 
and  an  India  punch-bowl  and  pitcher  that  were  souvenirs 

3  Lathrop,  53-56. 

4  April  19  and  26,  1796. 

5  The  initial  eiforts  to  sketch  the  captain’s  life  are  by 
Robert  Cantwell,  Nathaniel  Hatcthorne,  the  American  Years 
(New  York,  1948)  and  by  Vernon  Loggins,  The  Hawthornes 
(New  York,  1951). 
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of  his  expeditions  to  the  Far  East  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  career.  Beyond  this  handful  of  details,  the  published 
family  records  seem  to  have  little  to  say  of  the  father  of 
the  distinguished  novelist.® 

A  local  historian  records  that  Nathaniel  Hathorne,  son 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  seaman,  was  born  on  May  19, 
1775,^^  though  he  does  not  record  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  The  manuscript  Records  of  the  First  Church  of 
Salem  indicate  the  baptism,  on  May  21,  1776,  of  “iN’athan- 
iel  son  of  Capt.  Daniel  Hawthorne,”  and  thus  unwittingly 
establish  a  spelling  of  the  family  name  adopted  by  the  au¬ 
thor  after  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1825. 
Though  the  Church  Records  are  no  final  criterion  of  cor¬ 
rect  spelling,  they  are  a  reminder  that  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  a  standardized  spelling  no  more 
prevailed,  in  ordinary  usage,  among  proper  nouns  than 
among  common  ones.  The  numerous  Hawthornes,  for  in¬ 
stance  (if  one  can  find  a  single  plural  for  a  word  so  various¬ 
ly  spelled),  had  their  name  spelled  in  at  least  seven  differ¬ 
ent  ways:  Hathorne  (1637),  Hathorn  (1639),  Hauthorne 
(1667),  Hauthorn  (1668),  Harthorn  (1670),  Hawthorn 
(1701)  and  Hawthorne  (1776).  The  subject  of  our  sketch, 
however,  himself  spelled  his  name  “Hathorne,”  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  maturity  attest. 

The  mariner-to-be  was  born  in  the  house  now  bearing 
the  number  of  27  Union  Street.  Salem.  Massachusetts, 
where  his  own  famous  son  was  to  be  born  also.  The  house 
was  already  almost  a  hundred  years  old  in  1775,  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  older.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  father, 
Capt.  Daniel  Hathorne.  in  1772,  from  his  father-in-law, 
Jonathan  Phelps,  a  blacksmith.®  Whatever  its  environs 
were  when  the  house  was  originallv  built  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
it  stood  very  near  the  heart  of  a  small  but  busy  maritime 
town.  It  was  a  period  when  even  the  wealthiest  merchants 
wished  to  live  near  their  business  establishments  or  count- 

6  Julian  Hawthorne,  \atha7uel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife 
(Boston.  1885),  T.  36.  See  the  portrait  on  the  opposite  papre. 

7  Sidney  Perlev.  The  History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts 
(Salem,  1928),  III,  285. 

8  Perley,  III,  193. 
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ing  houses,  so  that  fashion  and  convenience  met.  Two 
blocks  westward  from  the  Hathorne  residence,  between 
Main  Street  (Essex)  and  the  present  Charter  Street,  lived 
a  number  of  other  sea  captains,  and  Main  Street,  in  this 
area,  was  apparently  the  fashionable  street  of  the  town. 
Eastward,  toward  where  the  new  Derby  wharf  was  being 
built,  lived  several  members  of  the  Derby  family,  most 
successful  and  wealthiest  of  all  Salem  merchants.  But 
in  spite  of  the  nearness  of  the  elite,  hardly  a  block  west¬ 
ward  from  where  the  Hathornes  lived  (where  Hawthorne 
Boulevard  now  is)  was  a  small  shipyard.  To  the  south, 
too,  a  stone’s-throw  away,  was  a  distillery.  Beyond  that, 
not  a  block  away,  was  Union  Wharf,  the  most  important  in 
the  town,  patronized  in  those  days  by  the  ships  of  the  Der- 
bys  and  Crowninshields,  merchant  princes  of  Salem.  In¬ 
deed,  the  area  adjacent  to  Union  Wharf,  especially  west¬ 
ward,  along  the  then  wide  and  deep  South  River,  was  the 
real  waterfront.  The  life  of  maritime  Salem  centered 
there.® 

In  such  an  environment,  literally  on  the  waterfront, 
among  ships  and  sailors  and  tales  of  the  sea,  young  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hathorne  spent  his  boyhood.  Thoughts  of  the  sea, 
and  of  the  approaching  day  of  his  own  first  adventure  into 
its  charms  and  mysteries,  must  have  occupied  many  of  his 
waking  hours,  if  not  his  dreams.  Not  only  did  he  see  his 
father  embark  from  tbe  wharf  only  a  minute’s  walk  from 
their  home,  but  presently  he  had  to  restrain  his  boyish  im¬ 
patience  in  remaining  with  his  mother  and  sisters  while 
he  watched  his  brother,  Daniel,  seven  years  his  senior,  also 
put  out  to  sea.  By  and  by,  too,  his  sister,  Rachael,  mar¬ 
ried  Simon  Forrester,  and  sister  Sarah  married  John 
Crowninshield,^®  both  sea  captains  of  families  of  great 
maritime  importance,  and  thus  he  found  himself  even  more 
irrevocably  drawn  to  the  life  of  a  sailor.  It  was  in  part 
through  the  connections  established  by  the  marriage  of  his 
sisters  into  these  most  prominent  ship-owning  families  of 
Salem,  that  the  youthful  Hathorne  was  apparently  early 
enabled  to  sail  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

9  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  (Boston,  1937),  119,  170,  244,  274-5,  and  elsewhere.  See  map 
at  rear. 

10  Perley,  I,  285. 
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Just  when  he  first  took  his  place  before  the  mast  is  not 
a  matter  of  ascertained  record;  but  if  his  son's  latei  re¬ 
mark  is  not  merely  a  literary  flourish,  he  was  about  four¬ 
teen.  Just  where  he  first  went,  or  with  whom  he  sailed, 
may  have  been  a  matter  of  too  slight  moment,  in  a  milieu 
in  which  almost  every  boy  was  a  potential  sailor,  to  have 
been  recorded  or  remembered.  At  any  rate,  at  a  date  when 
he  seemingly  made  his  first  record  of  a  journey,  he  was 
already  past  nineteen  and  already  a  veteran  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  ships  and  seas. 

Strangely,  the  earliest  extant  account  of  young  Ha- 
thorne’s  adventures  finds  him  in  far  away  India. On  the 
first  page  of  a  canvas-bound  log  book,  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  appears  this  inscrip¬ 
tion — 

‘‘Nathaniel  Hathorne’s  Book 
Presented  by  his  Esteemed  Friend 
^fr.  Robert  Robbinet  October  25th  1795 
Calcutta” 

Who  Robert  Robbinet  was,  whether  a  fellow-citizen  or 
a  resident  of  Calcutta,  Hathorne  does  not  say.  The  sec¬ 
ond  page  indicates  that  the  log  is  “A  Journal  of  our  Pass¬ 
age  from  Calcutta  towards  America.”  The  ship  was  the 
America,  a  big  vessel  of  654  tons,  owned  by  Elias  Ilasket 
Derby,  and  commanded  by  Jacob  Crowninshield.  The  ship 
had  recently  been  purchased  at  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauri¬ 
tius)  for  Derby^"  by  Crowninshield,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hathorne  had  acquired  his  book 
in  Calcutta,  explains  why  there  is  no  log  for  the  outward 
journey  from  America,  in  whatever  ship  the  outward  journ¬ 
ey  was  made. 

Though  India  was  still  a  novelty  for  American  sailors, 
as  it  must  have  been  for  young  Hathorne  (American  ves¬ 
sels  first  entered  in  1788),^®  his  log,  unlike  some  others, 
records  none  of  his  experiences  while  he  was  on  land.  A 
letter  from  Capt.  Crowninshield  to  his  brother,  however, 

11  I  am  not  sure  in  what  capacity. 

12  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1947),  185. 

13  Charles  S.  Osgood,  “The  Commercial  History”  in  His¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts  (Philadelphia,  1888),  71. 
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makes  plain  that  the  America  had  difficulty  in  bein"  cleared 
by  the  customs  officials  at  Calcutta,  who  charged  the  Crown- 
inshields  (Jacob  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ben) 
with  having  on  board  forbidden  saltpetre  and  rice,  and 
there  was  apparently  a  threat  to  unload  the  .4menca.  After 
being  detained  the  better  part  of  a  week,  the  ship  was,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  to  sail.  Capt.  Crowninshield  was  indig¬ 
nant,  though  his  indignation  was  balanced  by  his  elation 
over  the  purchase  of  a  young  female  elephant  for  45 
pounds,  for  which  he  was  reputed  to  have  received  $10,000 
when  the  animal  was  sold  in  America,  the  first  elephant  in 
this  countryJ^ 

Of  the  three  Hathorne  logs  extant,  this  earliest  one  has 
the  greatest  detail.  For  the  most  part  it  is  concerned  with 
weather  conditions,  the  distances  sailed  each  day,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ship,  the  bird  and  fish  life  encountered,  the 
ships  sighted  or  spoken,  the  land  seen,  and  the  like.  Occa¬ 
sionally  such  matters  are  enlivened  by  a  detail  of  immedi¬ 
ate  human  interest,  as  when,  on  January  17.  “it  Being  Sun¬ 
day  to  Day  Gave  the  People  Some  Fresh  Pork  for  Diner. 
....  Light  breezes  and  pleasant  weather.”  Sometimes 
the  subdued  statement  may  imply  more  excitement  than  is 
said,  as  when,  on  January  24,  “a  Rough  Sea  Running  the 
Ship  makeing  more  water  than  usual  ...  it  is  Necessary 
to  pump  her  every  glass  ...  82  miles.”  In  the  midst  of 
workaday  statements,  on  pages  garnished  with  unstand¬ 
ardized  spelling,  now  and  then  appear  phrases  which, 
however  common,  possess  a  picturesque  quality:  “fresh 
breezes  and  flying  clouds,”  “sharp  lighting  and  distant 
thunder.”  “squally  with  rain,”  “a  disagreeable  sea  run¬ 
ning,”  “a  bad  chance  of  wind.”  Sometimes — rarely — 
appear  ingots  of  poetry,  as  when,  on  !March  10,  as  the  ship 
came  up  from  the  under  parts  of  the  world,  “this  Night 
we  saw  the  North  Star  which  I  think  is  a  great  Pleasure 
to  a  homeward  Bound  Mariner  after  a  Long  Voige  to 
India.” 

Young  Hathorne  had  an  apparently  lively  interest  in 

14  MS.  letter  in  the  Essex  Institute  from  Jacob  Crownin¬ 
shield,  Calcutta,  November  24,  1795 ;  Salem  Gazette,  May  3, 
1796. 
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the  life  in  and  on  the  ocean  waters  and  records  frequently 
the  manifestations  of  such  life.  The  dolphins,  the  por¬ 
poises,  the  alewives,  and  the  flyin"  fish  which  played 
around  the  ship  received  his  attention,  as  did  the  frreat 
quantities  of  seaweed  now  and  then  encountered.  The 
albatrosses  that  flew  overhead,  the  flocks  of  pannets,  the 
man-of-war  birds,  the  boobies,  the  e"£r  birds,  and  others  had 
their  appearances  faithfully  recorded.  And  since  each  is 
reported  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ship  in  its  Iona: 
journey  over  the  ocean,  the  shifting  scene  becomes  ani¬ 
mated  with  life. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  lonjr  voyage  home — a  matter  of  more 
than  four  months.  Though  Capt.  Crowninshield  wrote  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  November^®  that  he  had  been  cleared, 
the  Hathorne  log  does  not  start  until  December  3,  a  day 
beginning  with  “Moderate  Breezes  and  Fine  Weather.” 
At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  the  pilot  was  dicharged 
and  the  America  was  on  its  way  home.  For  the  next  three 
weeks,  neither  land  nor  ship  was  sighted.  Christmas  day 
was  spent  in  moving  “all  the  Ships  Provisions  from  the 
Stearige  Forward  to  Fetch  the  Ship  more  by  the  head.” 
A  month  out,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  island  of  Rodriguez 
was  seen,  and  the  next  morning  it  bore  north  some  six  or 
seven  leagues.  On  January  11,  the  voyagers  were  at  Port 
Louis.  Isle  of  France,  when  the  captain  wrote  to  inform 
his  brother  of  the  all-important  fact  that  the  elephant  “ap¬ 
pears  to  do  well.”^®  Three  days  later,  again  in  late  after¬ 
noon,  the  ship  passed  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  (Reunion)  four¬ 
teen  or  fiteen  leagues  distant,  as  moderate  breezes  blew  and 
skies  grew  more  and  more  cloudy.  On  January  20,  in 
squally  weather  accompanied  by  sharp  lightning  and  thun¬ 
der  and  rain,  the  first  sail  was  sighted.  Presently  two 
more  sails  were  seen,  and  after  two  days,  on  January  27,  at 
six  in  the  afternoon,  the  ship  Fame,  Capt,  Coleman,  was 
spoken.  The  other  ship,  it  appeared,  was  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Capt.  Osborn,  sixty-three  days  out  of  China.  At  five 
the  next  morning,  the  Fame  was  still  in  sight  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  At  the  same  time,  from  off  the  topsail  yard  of  the 

15  Obviously,  the  America  had  been  in  Calcutta  for  more 
than  a  month. 

16  MS.  letter  in  Essex  Institute. 
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America,  the  Philadelphia  ship  could  be  dimly  discerned 
to  the  westward,  sailinjr  very  fast  before  the  wind.  This 
meeting:  with  the  Fame,  with  the  captain’s  news  of  the 
China  ship,  was  undoubtedly  a  red-letter  day  for  the  crew 
of  the  America.  It  was  the  only  vessel  spoken  since  the 
departure  from  Calcutta,  almost  two  months  before.  Was 
it  youn"  Hathorne  himself  who  climbed  to  the  heights  of 
the  mainmast  to  watch  the  disappearing  Philadelphian, 
and,  sailor-like,  to  envy  her  greater  speed  ?  It  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  moment,  a  classic  incident  of  life  on  the  sea,  how¬ 
ever  meager  its  recording. 

On  February  1  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  came  into 
view,  then  Cape  Agulhas,  and  on  February  4,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  the  sixteenth,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Island 
St.  Helena  hove  into  view.  At  half-past  ten,  “the  Captain 
and  four  hands  as  is  Customary  went  ashore  to  the  Fort.” 
At  St.  Helena  two  days  were  spent  ashore.  On  the  seven¬ 
teenth — 

“Employed  at  Clearing  up  Decks.  Got  a  Derrick  up  to 
Hoist  in  water,  took  on  board  24  .  .  .  Casks  of  Water 
Middle  Part  Employed  and  Landing  23  Sacks  of  Coffee 
and  One  Bag  of  Rice,  took  onboard  Several  Pumpkins 
and  Cabbages.  Some  Fresh  Fish  for  Ship’s  use,  and 
Greens  for  the  Elaphant  ....  Ends  Moderate  Breezes  and 
Pleasant  weather  Employed  at  Getting  everything  Ready 
for  Sea.” 

At  sea  once  more,  with  water  and  “greens”  for  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  men  discovered  that  they  had  a  stowaway  on 
board.  Who  he  was,  w’hat  his  history  had  been,  or  what 
happened  to  him,  is  not  told.  He  was  taken  to  sea,  but 
dropped  from  the  narrative — perhaps  some  vagabond  whose 
only  earthly  immortality  was  this  nameless  mention  in  a 
young  sailor’s  log. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  23,  the  Island  of  As¬ 
cension  came  into  view,  and  the  next  mid-afternoon  the 
America  anchored  in  se%’en  fathoms  of  water  a  half-mile 
from  shore.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  had  come  within 
gunshot  of  the  ship  Fame  from  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
had  been  spoken  at  sea  almost  a  month  before. 

The  activities  at  Ascension  perhaps  engaged  Hathorne’s 
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interest  more  than  any  other  incident  on  the  passage  from 
Calcutta.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  captain 
and  ten  hands  (together  with  the  keeper  of  the  log)  went 
ashore  to  catch  turtles,  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
It  abounded,  also,  with  birds — man-of-war  birds,  boobies, 
and  gannets,  numbers  of  which  the  men  caught,  as  well  as 
‘‘6  Fine  Large  Turtle.”  The  men  also  saw  on  the  beach 
a  very  large  sea  lion,  “but  on  our  Coming  x7ear  him  made 
the  Best  of  his  way  into  the  water.”  Apparently  a  night 
was  made  of  the  adventure,  for  some  of  the  men  seem  not 
to  have  returned  to  the  ship  until  four  in  the  morning. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  men  left  on  board  ship  had  amused 
themselves  by  catching  sharks.  Though  young  Hathorne 
had  left  no  hint  of  his  stay  in  Bengal,  where  the  wonderful 
elephant  had  been  purchased,  he  found  time  and  space  to 
describe  the  volcanic  origin  of  Ascension,  to  point  out  its 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  absence  of  all  vegetables  except 
“pussly,”  and  to  remark  on  the  great  number  of  rats.  The 
men  were  scarcely  embarked  the  next  day  when  they 
“Killed  one  Turtle  and  took  2  Buckets  of  Eggs  out  of  it.” 
The  catching  of  these  huge  turtles  was  exciting;  besides, 
they  provided  fresh  meat. 

And  fresh  meat  was  prized,  for  the  longest  uninterrupted 
stretch  of  sea  still  lay  before  them — almost  a  month  and 
a  half  of  sailing  before  land  would  be  sighted  acrain. 

This  last  long  lap  of  their  passage  was  marked,  in  its 
initial  positions,  only  by  the  seeing  of  the  Korth  Star  for 
the  first  time  as  the  ship  passed  the  equator,  the  sighting  of 
two  sails  in  the  distance  and  the  speaking  of  “the  Schooner 
Johanna,  Capt.  Xieholsen  Broughton,  out  12  days  from 
Guadaloupe,  bound  to  ^Marblehead  in  the  Long  of  67. .00 
East.”  Then,  on  “Tueasday,”  ^farch  29,  occurred  an  in¬ 
cident  which,  in  historical  retrospect,  seems  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  recorded  in  the  log,  though  Hathorne  makes  his 
entry  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner.  Perhaps  the  young 
sailor,  now  aged  almost  twenty-one.  had  already  had  enough 
experience  to  accept  the  fact  that  in  those  days  Britannia 
ruled  the  waves.  He  was  to  live,  however,  to  hear  increas¬ 
ing  cries  of  protest, 

“At  5  PM  Saw  Four  Sails  Stearing  to  the  Eastward. 
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At  Vj  Past  5  PM  the  Strange  Sails  hove  about  and  Stood 
toward  us.  At  6  P^[  the  headmost  of  the  Ships  Brought 
us  too  and  sent  her  Board  onboard  of  us.  She  Proved  to 
be  the  Lynx  English  Frigate  of  26  Guns.  They  informed 
us  that  the  Ships  in  Company  with  them  was  the  Comidore 
of  76  Guns  Called  the  Besoluiion,  the  Cleopatra  of  32 
Guns  and  the  Brig"  Bermuda  of  16  Guns.  Cruising  in  the 
Bermuda  Station,  at  7  our  Captain  went  onboard  the 
Lynx  by  this  time  the  other  Ships  was  up  a  long  side  of  us 
and  our  Captain  went  onboard  the  Commadore.  After 
haveing  examined  the  Ships  Papers  they  let  him  onboard 
his  own  ship,  and  the  Lynx’  Boat  Came  onboard  us  and 
Examined  all  our  People  and  let  us  go  along  aboard  our 
Business  ....  Distance  58  miles.  27..38Xorth.” 

On  April  10  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  when  the  Amer¬ 
ica  encountered  another  English  frigate  and  was  boarded 
by  two  officers  and  ten  hands,  the  situation  again  being 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  seven  that  evening, 
Long  Island  was  sighted.  The  ship  was  brought  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  young  Hathorne  abruptly  brought  his  log  to  a 
close. 

When  the  young  mariner  returned  home  to  Salem  is  un¬ 
certain,  though  probably  it  was  not  before  the  end  of  the 
month. In  the  meanwhile,  perhaps  while  the  America 
was  docking  and  unloading  in  Xew  York,  his  father  had 
died  and  been  buried  with  such  honors  as  the  seaport  town 
could  give,  and  as  has  already  been  recorded.  But  such 
hazards  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  sailor,  and  of  his 
family. 

The  widow  of  Capt.  Daniel  Hathorne  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  administratrix  of  his  modest  estate,^®  the  son  was 
free  to  resume  his  sea-faring  life,  which  now  took  him  on 
his  farthermost  journey.  Early  in  December,  1796,  he 
embarked  on  the  Perseverance  for  Batavia,  ^Manila,  and 
Canton. 

The  ship  Perseverance ,  built  in  1794,  was  relatively 

17  The  Salem  Gazette,  May  3,  1796,  copied  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Minerva  of  April  18,  relating  to  the  famous  ele¬ 
phant.  etc.  Not  until  May  10  did  the  Gazette  mention  Crownin- 
shield’s  return  to  Salem. 

18  Salem  Gazette,  Ma5'  17,  1796. 
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new.  Its  owner  was  Simon  Forrester,  young  Hatliome’s 
brother-in-law,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  wealthy  of 
Salem’s  many  outstanding  merchants.  The  captain  was 
Richard  Wheatland,  an  able  officer,  presently  to  be  re¬ 
newed  for  an  encounter  with  a  French  privateer.  As 
compared  with  the  654  tons  of  the  America,  the  Persever¬ 
ance,  with  its  245  tons,  was  relatively  small.  By  modern 
standards,  of  course,  even  the  Titans  of  the  time  Avere  as¬ 
tonishingly  diminutive.  The  Grand  Turk,  564  tons,  124 
feet  long,  built  in  Salem  in  1791,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ship  until  then  built  in  America.  (The  America 
was  foreign-built.)  The  average  dimensions  of  six  fam¬ 
ous  East-Indiamen  of  Salem,  built  between  1794  and  1805, 
were  99  feet,  length,  28  feet,  width,  with  336  tonnage. 
Like  other  vessels  of  the  day,  the  Perseverance  was  armed. 
She  carried  ten  guns  and  found  occasion  to  use  them.^® 

In  what  capacity  Ilathorne  served  on  the  Perseverance'^ 
is  not  a  point  which  he  himself  records  in  his  log  of  the 
journey.  That  he  was  neither  first  or  second  mate  is  clear 
from  what  he  does  say.  For  instance,  on  May  16,  1797, 
he  wrote  that  “at  2  AM  the  Chief  officer  and  myself  with  5 
men”  went  in  a  boat  to  survey  some  white  rocks  that  lay 
in  their  course  between  Batavia  and  Manila.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1798,  after  the  Perseverance  had  come-to  in  the 
Bay  of  Ascension,  “the  Chief  and  Second  Officers,  myself 
and  6  hands  w’ent  onshore  to  turn  Turtle.”  Apparently 
he  was  not  merely  a  hand. 

The  course  of  the  Perseverance  on  its  long  journey  is  of 
interest  because  it  was  probably  typical  of  the  course  of  the 
East-Indiamen  of  the  day.  Though  the  Perseverance  at¬ 
tained  no  “first”  in  its  travels,  it  was  an  early  arrival  in  the 
far  ports  newly  opened  to  American  trade,  travelling  fast 
upon  the  sterns  of  such  vessels,  for  instance,  as  were  first  to 

19  Ship  Registers  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  1789-1900  (Essex  Institute,  Salem,  1906),  143-4; 
Robert  E.  Peabody,  Merchant  Venturers  of  Old  Salem  (Boston, 
1912),  154-5;  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Martime  History  of 
Massachusetts,  1783-1860  (Boston,  1921),  96;  James  Duncan  Phil¬ 
lips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  137. 

20  Cantwell,  page  17,  says  that  he  was  captain  in  command 
of  the  Perseverance,  an  obvious  error;  Loggins,  page  197,  saj’s 
that  he  was  chief  mate. 
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arrive  at  Manila.  The  bloom  of  novelty  was  still  upon  the 
Far  East  when  the  Perseverance  carried  Xathaniel  Ha- 
thome  to  Java,  the  Philippines  and  China. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  lonel}-  journey 
than  that  of  the  Perseverance.  Though  other  ships  were 
seen,  apparently  none  was  spoken,  nor,  though  land  was 
sighted,  was  any  touched  during  the  period  of  more  than 
four  and  a  half  months  when  the  ship  sailed  southward 
from  Salem,  far  outward  from  the  coast  of  South  America, 
past  the  Island  of  Trinidad  off  Brazil,  past  the  solitary  Is¬ 
land  of  Tristan  da  Acunha,  and,  in  the  dark  of  the  night 
in  a  heavy  sea,  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  into  the  south¬ 
ern  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean  past  the  remote  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  and  thence  northward  until  at 
last,  137  days  out,  the  “Isle  of  Javia”  hove  into  view,  and 
the  guns  were  fired  off  at  C  A.Iil.,  to  mark  the  occasion. 

From  Batavia  the  course  lay  along  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra,  past  the  Anamba  Islands  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  thence  to  Manila,  and  thence  to  Canton.  On  the  home¬ 
ward  journey,  after  Java  had  been  left  behind,  the  course 
was  much  like  that  of  the  Am,erica — ^past  Reunion,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ascension,  and  then  Xew  York. 

All  told,  the  Perseverance  was  gone  from  home  the  better 
part  of  one  year  and  five  months,  with  a  variety  of  inci¬ 
dents,  great  and  little,  to  mark  the  journey.  Hathorne’s 
log“*^*  began  on  December  13,  1796.  Almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  ship  labored  in  storms,  the  sun  setting  clear 
on  January  5  for  the  first  time  since  Salem  had  been  left 
behind.  On  New  Year’s  day  the  young  mariner  recorded 
that  the  crew  had  “Broach’d  a  Barrel  of  Cyder.”  On  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  a  very  large  fish  coming  alongside,  the  harpoon 
was  hove  into  it.  Unfortunately,  the  ship’s  carpenter  be¬ 
ing  in  the  core  of  the  line,  the  fish  hauled  him  over  the 
stern  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  let  the  fish  go,  harpoon, 
line,  and  all,  to  get  the  carpenter  on  board  again,  apparent¬ 
ly  little  the  worse  for  his  misadventure.  Tucked  in  among 
the  observations  of  bird  and  fish  life  which  continued  to 
occupy  a  large  part  of  this  log,  Hathorne  records  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22 :  “This  is  the  Anniversary  of  the  Illustrious 
20a  At  the  Essex  Institute. 
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Washington’s  Birth  Day.  may  every  succeeding  years  heap 
K^ew  honors  upon  him.” 

The  crew  of  the  Perseverance  was  not  unaware  of  the 
dangers  of  trade  in  the  South  Seas.  Although  Java  was 
approached  at  nightfall,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  run- 
in  in  the  night.  When  a  boat  came  from  the  shore  before 
the  officers  had  decided  to  land,  a  blunderbuss  was  fired  at 
her,  to  warn  her  not  to  come  alongside.  On  the  day  Bata¬ 
via  was  left,  the  ship  Eliza  of  Providence  was  spoken.  The 
Eliza  had  lost  its  captain  and  two  men  in  an  engagement 
with  a  Malay  prow.  Thereafter  the  two  ships,  Manila- 
bound,  sailed  for  some  time  together  for  protection  against 
the  native  pirates.  When  the  two  ships  met  the  Grand 
Turk  from  Canton  bound  for  Boston,  the  three  captains 
gathered  on  board  the  Eliza  “to  Learn  the  Xews,”  and  so 
provided  the  Perseverance  with  one  of  its  most  eventful 
days. 

The  threat  of  death,  not  only  from  treacherous  ^lalays, 
was  of  course  always  present  on  so  long  a  journey.  On 
December  10,  1797,  almost  a  year  after  the  departure  from 
home,  “at  l/b  Past  Mid  Xight,  departed  this  life  Thomas 
Ellage,  Seaman,  after  a  Lingering  Sickness  of  three 
months  with  Dissentary.  At  6  A.M.  committed  the  Body 
of  the  departed  Ellage  to  the  deep,  after  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  ....  00.. 10  South.”  On  January  13  there  were 
similar  ceremonies  for  the  deceased  Prince  Saunders,  near 
the  Island  Reunion.  After  the  seaman’s  custom,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  articles  of  the  deceased  were  sold  at  public 
auction  on  shipboard.  Then  life  went  on  with  no  further 
mention  of  their  dead  companions. 

On  the  back  of  the  last  page  of  the  log  of  the  journey 
from  Batavia  to  Manila,  but  otherwise  undated,  appears 
some  matter  that  indicates  that  young  Hathorne  occasion¬ 
ally  tried  his  hand  at  verse-writing,  the  rhymed  couplets  of 
course  being  characteristic  of  the  time: 

Place  me  where  never  Summer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  Glebe  or  warms  the  Trees 
Where  ever  Lowering  clouds  appear 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  the  inclemment  year 

Apparently  in  another  hand,  these  lines  are  signed  “Ro- 
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manticist.”  They  are  repeated  upon  the  same  page  in  a 
smaller  hand,  this  time  with  the  correct  spelling  of  “in¬ 
clement.” 

On  a  loose  page  following  the  Batavia-Manila  log,  and 
therefore  perhaps  though  not  certainly  of  that  date,  are 
lines  of  a  more  personal  nature,  lines  that  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  said  in  Hathorne’s  various  logs  suggest  private 
thoughts : 

In  Storms  when  clouds  obscure  the  Sky 
And  thunders  rool  and  lightning  fly 
In  the  Midst  of  all  these  dire  allarms 
Ill  think  dear  Betsy  on  thy  charms 

These  lines  are  followed  by  the  word  “Beautiful,”  seem¬ 
ingly,  once  more,  in  another  hand.  In  another  hand  too, 
this  stanza  is  repeated — with  certain  alterations;  “role,” 
“lightnings,”  “alarms,”  “of  thy  charms” — as  if  emended 
by  a  somewhat  better  speller  and  writer. 

That  the  young  mariner  was  in  love,  this  verse  and  the 
sequel  will  reveal.  Who  the  emender  and  commentator 
was  seems  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  Betsy  herself;  or, 
perhaps,  years  later  one  of  her  daughters,  or  even  her 
world-famous  son,  added  the  remarks  and  the  corrections. 
At  any  rate,  the  writer-to-be  had  his  father’s  log  in  his 
possession  in  1820,  as  his  name  and  various  boyish  scrib- 
blings  plainly  indicate.  The  fact  of  this  possession  and 
perusal  is  of  importance,  certainly,  in  any  attempt  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  influence  of  father  upon  son. 

But  to  return  to  the  voyage  of  the  Perseverance  and 
mariner  Hathorne’s  experiences  in  the  South  Seas.  Once 
more,  as  in  the  case  of  his  log  of  the  America,  Hathorne 
says  not  a  word  of  what  he  or  anybody  else  did  while  in 
port.  The  dates  in  the  log  seemingly  indicate  that  the 
Perseverance  was  about  eight  days  in  Batavia;  eighteen 
days  in  Manila ;  and  three  and  a  half  months  in  Canton. 
Whatever  the  young  seaman  thought  of  the  sights  and  man¬ 
ners  of  these  strange  places  and  people,  he  left  those 
thoughts  unrecorded  and  thus  perhaps  missed  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  degree  of  fame  that  came  to  his  more  vocal  con- 
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temporaries."^  Xor  did  he  so  much  as  hint  at  the  trading 
done  by  the  captain  of  the  Perseverance.  It  is  from  other 
sources  than  Hathorne’s  log  that  one  learns  that  Captain 
Wheatland  returned  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  sugar  to  Simon 
Forrester,  the  duties  of  the  cargo  being  $24,562.10.-^  That 
Hathorne  was  not  ignorant  of  the  commercial  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  is  revealed  b^'  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Custom 
House  Records  for  1798,  he  was  a  surety  for  a  number  of 
Forrester’s  bonds  for  duties,  in  various  amounts  ranging 
from  $85.00  to  $384.00.  These  bonds,  too,  if  they  were 
not  a  mere  formality,  seem  to  indicate  that,  whatever  Ha¬ 
thorne’s  rank  on  the  Perseverance,  he  was  not  at  this  per¬ 
iod  quite  poverty-stricken.  The  Perseverance  returned  to 
Salem  on  April  28,  1798,  after  first  having  docked  at  Isew 
York."^  How  or  where  seaman  Hathorne  was  employed 
during  the  next  three  years  has  as  yet  not  been  discovered. 
The  crew  list  of  the  Perseverance  for  May,  1798,  when 
Captain  Wheatland  took  the  ship  to  Russia  on  a  memorable 
voyage,  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Hathorne. 
It  may  have  been  that  Hathorne’s  position  was  such  that 
his  name  was  not  included  in  the  scattered  crew  lists  still 
preserved  in  the  Custom  House  Records.  It  may  be  that  he 
sailed  from  Boston  or  New  York;  or  perhaps  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  clerical  position  in  Salem,  possibly  wdth 
Simon  Forrester  or  the  Crowninshields.  So  obscure  a 
young  man  as  he  then  was  would  leave  a  record  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  only  by  chance. 

Whatever  his  occupation  during  these  years,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  sufficiently  confident  of  his  future  to  marry,  for 
on  August  2,  1801,  Dr.  William  Bentley,  pastor  of  the 
East  or  Second  Church  of  Salem,  recorded  the  marriage  of 
“Nathaniel  Harthorne  to  Elizabeth  C.  Planning.”  Eliza¬ 
beth  was,  of  course,  the  Betsey  whose  charms  the  youi’g 

21  Robert  Elton  Berry,  Yankee  Stargazer,  Life  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  (New  York,  1941),  71  ft.;  Peabody,  87  ff. ;  Morison, 
64-65. 

22  Osprood,  68.  The  Preseverance  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod 
in  1805.  There  is  a  water-color  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

23.  Records,  Old  Salem  Custom  House.  All  my  other  re¬ 
ferences  to  Custom  House  sources  are  from  the  Records  in  the 
Essex  Institute,  all  of  which,  during^  Hathorne’s  period,  were  ex¬ 
amined,  though,  in  such  a  miscellany,  one  cannot  be  sure  of 
having  seen  every  possible  reference. 
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man  had  been  thinking  on  while  the  Perseverance  was  cau¬ 
tiously  finding  its  w’ay  among  the  coral  reefs  and  Malay 
pirates  of  the  South  China  Sea.  The  local  newspapers, 
after  the  journalistic  practices  of  the  day,  noted  the  event 
briefly  in  a  section  devoted  to  marriages :  “In  this  town, 
Mr.  Xathaniel  Hathorne  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Manning,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Manning,  jun.”“'* 

The  Plannings,  by  the  way.  lived  on  the  next  street  to 
that  on  which  the  Ilathornes  lived,  the  rear  yards  practi¬ 
cally  abutting  on  one  another.  The  father  was  originally 
a  blacksmith  who  established  the  Salem  and  Boston  Stage 
Company, acquired  extensive  lands  in  Maine,  and  died 
possessing  a  considerable  estate.  The  Mannings  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  East  Church,  which  in  those  days  stood  at 
the  junction  of  Hardy  with  Main  Street  (Essex),  some¬ 
what  to  the  east  of  where  the  Mannings  lived.  The  Ha- 
thornes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  allied  with  the  Eirst 
Church,  the  older  and  more  conservative  one,  ever  since 
the  original  Major  William  Hathorne  “joined  in  full  com¬ 
munion”  on  December  4,  1637.  It  was  not  until  almost 
five  years  after  her  marriage  that  Elizabeth  joined  her  hus¬ 
band’s  church.  Elizabeth  was  twenty  when  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  ;  her  husband  was  twenty-five. 

Whatever  young  Hathorne  was  doing  during  the  years 
when  his  activities  are  unknoivn,  he  either  had  acquired 
money  of  his  own,  or  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  some 
one  who  was  ivilling  to  entrust  a  considerable  sum  to  him, 
for,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  was  engaged  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  venture  of  considerable  extent.  Among  the  fragment¬ 
ary  records  of  Salem  shipping  are  a  “Return  of  Seamen” 
and  an  “Invoice  of  Sundries  goods”  relating  to  a  voyage 
of  the  schooner  Neptune,  during  the  year  1802,  to  Salem, 
from  whence  not  being  indicated.  The  “Return  of  Sea¬ 
men”  shows  that  Robert  Brookhouse,  the  master,*®  was 

24  Dr.  Bentley’s  East  Church  Records,  1784-1851  (MS). 
New  Englanders  often  dropped  the  “r”  in  pronunciation  and 
added  it  in  spelling;  Salem  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  1801,  and  Salem 
Impartial  Register,  Aug.  3,  1801. 

25  Perley,  II,  390. 

26  Brookhouse  was  only  seventeen.  A  crew  list  of  Oct.  24, 
1805,  gives  his  age  as  twenty.  He  prospered.  See  Viators  Guide 
to  Salem  (Salem,  1937),  176. 
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employed  eight  months  and  seven  days,  at  $1.64  per  day. 
His  name  is  immediately  followed  hy  that  of  X .  Hathorne, 
employed  for  six  months,  from  April  16  to  October  16, 
at  $1.20  per  day.  Four  seamen,  unnamed,  were  employed 
for  eight  months  and  five  days  at  $1.63.  Since  it  was  the 
common  practice  to  list  the  name  of  the  first  mate  imme¬ 
diately  after  that  of  the  captain,  one  may  perhaps  properly 
assume  that  Hathorne  was  first  mate  alx)ard  the  Neptune, 
though  the  Return  does  not  explicitly  say  so. 

The  relative  smallness  of  the  wages  of  the  captain  and 
the  mate  is  clear  enough  when  one  learns  that  officers  (as 
well  as  seamen  to  a  lesser  extent)  were  permitted  space 
aboard  for  “adventures.”^’^  The  “Invoice  of  Sundries 
goods  Shiped  by  Rath'  Hathorne  ...  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America”  indicates  that  Hathorne,  either 
in  his  own  right  or  in  behalf  of  some  one  unnamed,  had 
invested  in  eighteen  pieces  of  sail  cloth  (three  bales),  50 
pieces  of  “Britanias”  (one  bale,  250  ells),  and  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  40  “Umbrillas,”  the  whole  invoice  at  2,443  pounds, 
9  shillings  and  9  pence.  Duties  and  fees  amounted  to 
$75.27. 

Though  these  records  do  not  tell  where  these  goods  were 
purchased,  the  period  of  time  concerned  and  the  dominance 
of  duck  in  his  purchases  might  with  some  reason  suggest 
Russia,  Russia  at  that  time  being  one  source  of  duck,  hemp, 
and  iron.^*  The  record  of  the  Neptune,  a  small  vessel  of 
101  tons,  shows  that  it  was  largely  engaged  in  trade  with 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Hathorne  himself,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  later  became  its  captain. 

Early  in  April,  1803,^^  as  mate  of  the  brig  Hannah 
(Clifford  C.  Byrne,  master),  Hathorne  was  on  his  way, 

27  James  Duncan  Phillips,  When  Sailed  the  Seven 

Seas  (New  Haven,  1946),  20-21. 

28  Osgood,  95. 

29  Loggins  says  (200-1)  that  between  December,  1801,  and 
the  spring  of  1803  Hathorne  was  in  Sumatra  and  Java  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  Astrea  on  which  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  had  once  sailed.  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  Mr.  Loggins’ 
information,  though  Derby  had  died  on  Sept.  8,  1799,  and  before 
his  death  had  sold  the  Astrea  to  some  Boston  merchants.  See 
Frances  Diane  Kobotti  Chronicles  of  Old  Salem  (Salem,  1948), 
48,  and  Berry,  97.  There  are  numerous  other  discrepancies  in 
our  respective  sources,  it  seems. 
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presumably  once  more,  to  Russia,  the  Hannah  carrying, 
among  other  items,  51  sacks  of  sugar  and  147  bags  of 
coffee,  for  the  weighing  of  which  the  records  of  John  Page 
and  Sam  Ropes,  w^eighers  and  gaugers,  are  still  extant. 
On  May  26,  1803,  the  Hannah  was  in  Copenhagen,  where 
the  captain  and  mate  made  a  sworn  statement  regarding 
goods  delivered  to  Mr.  Ryberg  and  Company.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  the  brig  w'as  back  in  Salem,  entered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  hemp  and  iron,  as  well 
as  2,668  rubles,  each  valued  at  62  9/10  cents.  There  were 
120  manifests,  and  the  duties  amounted  to  $2,460.90,  a 
very  small  amount  as  compared  with  the  duties  paid  by  the 
famous  East-Indiamen. 

Possibly  ^N^athaniel  Hathorne’s  next  voyage  represented 
the  climax  of  his  brief  career.  At  any  rate,  aboard  the 
ship  Mary  <£*  Eliza,  233  tons  (Capt.  Henry  White,  owner 
Joseph  White),  he  left  Salem  about  December  16,  1803, 
for  Batavia.  On  the  18th  he  began  the  third  and  last  of 
his  logs  knowm  to  be  extant.  He  did  not  indicate  his  office 
on  board  ship  but  in  view  of  later  circumstances,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  he  was  first  mate.  Of  his  logs,  this  is  the 
most  cursory.  Whereas  the  voyages  of  the  America  and 
the  Perseverance  were  recorded  with  a  lively  awareness  of 
the  physical  w’orld,  the  voyage  of  the  Mary  Eliza  is 
treated  with  brevity  and  terseness.  Perhaps  the  novelty 
had  ceased,  or  perhaps  he  was  very  busy.  The  ship  re¬ 
mained  at  Batavia  from  about  April  27  to  June  22,  1804. 
It  returned  safely  to  Salem  after  a  relatively  short  absence 
of  ten  months. 

Xevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic  log,  the  voyage  was 
an  important  one  to  .young  Hathorne,  now  aged  twenty- 
eight  .vears.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  Mary  £  Eliza 
left  Salem  under  the  captaincv  of  Henry  White,  it  re¬ 
turned  home  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ha¬ 
thorne.  What  happened  to  Capt.  White  along  the  wav  is 
not  said,  though  White  was  in  Salem  in  December,  1804, 
ready  to  take  the  Mary  £  Eliza  on  its  next  voyage.  Not 
only  was  this  seemingly  Hathorne’s  first  command ;  it  was 
the  largest  vessel  that  he  was  ever  to  command.  The  Cus¬ 
tom  House  ‘‘Abstracts”  indicate  that  there  were  168  mani- 
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fests,  and  that  the  duties  totalled  $17,053.98.  The  “Re¬ 
port  and  Manifest  of  the  Carpro”  was  signed  by  Hathorne 
himself  as  master.  It  shows  that  the  cargo,  consisting  of 
coffee,  sugar,  nutmegs,  mace,  chinaware,  sweetmeats  and 
“camphir”  w^as  consigned  to  Mr.  Joseph  White,®®  Capt. 
Henry  White,  Jr.,  Mr.  Will  SaflFord,  Jr.,  Mr.  Stephen 
White,  Xath'  Hathorne,  John  Scoles,  and  Mr.  Nath'  Sils- 
bee,  Hathorne’s  adventure  consisting  of  29  packets  of  cof¬ 
fee,  IG  packets  of  sugar,  and  2  pots  of  sweatmeats — as  com¬ 
pared  with  1799  packets  of  coffee  and  863  packets  of  sugar 
consigned  to  Joseph  White.  If,  in  his  later  career,  Capt. 
Hathorne  was  to  have  further  adventures,  the  Custom 
House  Records  seemingly  make  no  mention  of  them. 

The  voyage  of  the  Mary  &  Eliza  was  important  to  Ha¬ 
thorne  for  other  reasons  also.  Presumably  he  knew  that 
his  wife  would  present  him  with  his  second  child  during 
his  absence,®'  but  of  course  he  would  not  dream  that  this 
child  would  some  day  be  a  world-famous  author.  On  July 
4  the  momentous  day,  en  route  from  Batavia  to  America, 
the  father  recorded  in  his  log — 

Strong  breezes  frequent  squalls 
Middle  part  fresh  breezes  passing  clouds 
Latter  part  fresh  gales 

155  miles.  Latt.  19..  23  South.  Long.70..  46E. 

And  a  more  immediate  local  honor  was  to  be  associated 
with  this  voyage,  for  now  that  he  had  commanded  a  vessel 
“round  the  Cape,”  he  was  eligible  to  membership  in  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  societies  in  maritime  Salem — the 
East  India  Marine  Society 

Indeed,  Capt  Hathorne  had  returned  from  Java  less 
than  a  month  when,  on  November  7.  1804,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Society  he  and  Capt.  AVhite,  who  had  taken  the 
Mary  £•  Eliza  round  the  Cape  on  her  outward  voyage,  were 
admitted  to  membership — together  with  three  other  cap¬ 
tains.  Two  events  marked  the  occasion:  first,  a  proces¬ 
sion,  attended  by  a  guard  from  the  Salem  Cadets,  up  Es¬ 
so  Phillips,  ^faleni  and  the  Indies,  p.  337. 

31  A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the 
marriage. 
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sex  Street,  down  Federal  Street,  through  Washington 
Square,  and  back  to  the  Society’s  hall  on  Essex  (Xo.  173) ; 
and,  secondly,  a  dinner  to  which  had  been  invited,  besides 
the  members,  a  number  of  local  celebrities,  including  Capt. 
Joseph  White,  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody,  veteran  of  the  Revol¬ 
utionary  War  and  one  of  Salem’s  wealthiest  merchants, 
and  Wm.  Prescott,  father  of  the  historian-to-be.®"  Capt. 
Hathorne,  now  aged  twenty-nine,  was  therefore  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Salem’s  elite. 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  was  “a  sort  of 
inner  shrine,”  for,  although  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  of 
which  Capt.  Hathorne’s  father  had  been  a  member,®®  ac¬ 
cepted  any  Salem  captain,  the  former  accepted  only  those 
who,  as  masters  or  supercargoes,  had  actually  navigated  the 
seas  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  It  had 
been  established  in  1799,  at  which  time  Capt.  Hathorne’s 
older  brother,  Daniel,  had  become  a  member.®"*  At  the 
time  of  Capt.  Hathorne’s  admission  in  1804,  there  were  ap¬ 
parently  fifty-eight  members,  including  Salem’s  second- 
most-renowned  son,  Xathaniel  Bowditch,  author  of  The 
Practical  Navigator,  whose  fame  was  just  beginning  to 
make  its  way  around  the  world. 

The  year  1804,  therefore,  was  an  important  one  to  Xa¬ 
thaniel  Hathorne.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain ; 
he  had  won  an  honor  acquired  only  by  the  most  outstanding 
of  his  fellow-captains;  and  he  had  had  a  son  born  to  him. 
If  he  could  have  known  that  his  son  was  some  day  to  ac¬ 
quire  greater  distinction  than  that  accorded  to  any  other  of 
Salem’s  wealthy  or  otherwise  celebrated  sons,  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  certainly  have  been  great  indeed. 

After  only  a  brief  respite  at  home,  Capt.  Hathorne 
cleared,  on  Xovember  23,  1804,  for  the  West  Indies,  now 
in  command  of  the  schooner  Neptune,  on  which  he  had  once 
served  as  mate.  The  Neptune  carried  a  cargo  of  boards, 
staves,  shooks,  hoops,  onions,  pepper  and  doubloons.  It 

32  Records  (MS.)  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society,  1799- 
1824.  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

33  Phillij)s,  When  Salem,  etc.,  19;  Laics  of  the  Marine  Soc¬ 
iety  at  Salem  (Salem,  1923),  163. 

34  History  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society  (Salem, 
1916),  Introduction  and  pp.  55,  57. 
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returned  from  Martinique  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses 
on  April  5,  1805. 

In  Salem  less  than  two  weeks,  the  Neptune  left  on  April 
17,  1805,  for  Bordeaux,  France;  Hathorne  as  master,  and 
sugar  and  coffee  as  cargo.  Then,  mysteriously,  Capt.  Ha¬ 
thorne  disappears  from  the  records  with  as  little  explana¬ 
tion  as  Capt.  White  disappeared  from  the  records  of  the 
Mary  &  Eliza.  The  crew  list  of  the  Neptune,  when  she 
sailed  from  Xantes  on  or  about  October  24,  1805,  indicates 
that  the  schooner  was  commanded  on  her  homeward  journ¬ 
ey  by  Robert  Brookhouse,  Avith  whom  Hathorne  had  once 
sailed  as  mate.  Xo  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Hathorne. 
Twice  in  1806  it  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  but  without 
Hathorne’s  name  in  its  crew  list.  Xor,  apparently,  do  the 
Custom  House  Records  again  allude  to  him  until  1807. 

In  the  meaiiAvhile,  however,  there  occurred  at  home  cer¬ 
tain  family  events  which  suggest  some  trends  of  family 
thought.  On  Sunday,  April  6,  1806,  during  the  First 
Church  service,  Mrs.  Hathorne’s  name  was  “propounded 
for  Church  Communion,”  and  so,  too,  on  May  18th,  Avas 
the  name  of  her  older  sister,  Mary  Manning.  The  records 
indicate  that  on  Sunday  June  29,  1806,  both  women,  aged 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six  respectively  were  baptized  and 
admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  church  of  the  Hathorne 
family.  On  the  following  day  Monday,  June  30,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hathorne,  aged  4,  and  Xathaniel  Hathorne,  aged  2 
were  baptized  privately,  though  it  is  not  indicated  where 
or  in  whose  presence  the  ritual  Avas  performed.  Under 
the  circumstances  one  can  only  surmise  the  mother’s  in¬ 
fluence.®® 

In  June,  1807,  Capt.  Hathonie  assumed  command  of 
the  brig  Nobby,  154%  tons,  which  had  been  built  in  1803, 
and  which  in  1807  was  owned  by  Benjamin  Babbidge, 
Samuel  Archer,  3d,  and  John  Andrews.®^  She  left  for 

35  There  are  three  MS.  records :  The  Records  of  the  First 
Church,  1629  to  — ;  Occurrences  in  the  1st  Societs'  (apparently 
kept  by  a  Deacon  Hartshorne)  ;  and  Another  Record  of  Mar¬ 
riages  (etc.).  Beginning  in  1736.  A  second  daughter,  Mary 
Louisa,  was  baptized  on  March  18,  1808.  The  father  never  saw 
her. 

36  Ship  Registers,  etc.  Only  in  connection  with  the  Nobby 
does  this  volume  appear  to  mention  Capt.  Hathorne. 
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the  West  Indies  about  June  29  and  returned  October  14, 
the  return  trip  from  Cayenne  having  been  made  in  29  days, 
the  cargo,  consigned  to  Archer  &  Andrew,  consisting  of 
cocoa,  rocoa,  and  cotton.  After  the  custom  of  the  time, 
Capt.  Hathorne  reported  and  the  local  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  the  names  of  the  vessels  Avhich  he  had  left  at  the 
Guiana  port  on  September  15:  Schooner  Sally,  Capt. 
Swan,  of  Xewburyport;  the  Experiment  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Ven  us  of  Baltimore ;  “and  some  others  not  recollected.” 
And  lest  it  appear  that  Capt.  Hathorne  was  sailing  out  of 
Salem  alone  all  this  while,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  glance 
momentarily  at  the  activities  in  Salem  harbor  during  a 
week  or  so  as  indicated  in  the  “Ship  Xews,”  a  standard 
feature  of  the  local  newspapers,  and  probably  eagerly 
watched  by  local  merchants. 
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”  Catherine 

Patch 

Surinam 

”  Victory 

Lea  rock 

!^^artinique 

”  Raven 

Cook 

Guadeloupe 

”  Bald  Eagle 

Hull 

^falaga 

Ship  Augustus 

Cheever 

Barcelona 

Cleared 

Schooner  Betsy 

Thomas 

!^^artinique 

”  Two  Brothers 

Fowler 

West  Indies 

”  Hawk 

Lee 

Havana 

Brig  Betsy 

Tucker 

yy 

Brig  Xancy 

Peart 

Alicante 

Bark  Leopard 

Barker 

Leghorn 

This  list®’^  mav  be  fairly  indicative  of  Salem  shipping 
during  its  flood  tide  in  the  decade  before  Jefferson’s  em¬ 
bargo,  though  the  trade  with  the  Far  East,  which  had  by 

37  Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1807  and  Essex  Register,  Oct.  22, 
1807.  See  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  Chap.  XV  and  Osgood, 
passim,  for  remarks  on  distribution  of  Salem  shipping  in  time. 
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no  means  closed,  happens  to  have  no  representation  in  it. 
In  participating  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  Capt.  Hathorne  was  only  joining  the  ranks  of 
captains  and  merchants  who  outnumbered  those  trading  in 
the  Far  East  or  Europe.®*  What  specific  reason  he  had 
for  abandoning  his  voyages  to  Europe  or  the  East,  one  can 
only  guess.  The  most  distant  voyages  in  the  big  ships 
may  have  offered  the  greatest  rewards,  but  the3’  also  en¬ 
tailed  the  greatest  risks,  though  the  risks  w’ere  great 
enough  anywhere.  As  a  man  with  a  family,  he  may  have 
preferred  the  shorter  voyages  which  permitted  him  the 
more  frequent  periods  at  home.  There  may  have  been 
other  reasons. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  it  was  in  the  nearer  trade  that  he 
was  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life.  In 
spite  of  the  embargo  which  threatened  to  tie  up  American 
shipping,  Capt.  Hathorne  prepared  to  sail  the  Nahby  to 
Surinam.  Actually,  the  impending  embargo  had  not  yet 
gone  into  effect,®^  and  so  when  the  Essex  Register  of  !^[on- 
day,  December  28,  1807,  reported  that  the  Nahhg  had 
cleared  for  Surinam,  it  also  reported  the  departure  of  other 
vessels  to  such  various  places  as  Havana,  Leghorn,  Isle  of 
France  (Mauritius),  West  Indies,  and  Alicante.  Salem 
merchants  and  sailors  were  apparently  much  more  willing 
than  was  President  Jefferson  to  take  the  chances  of  im¬ 
pressment  by  French  or  English  naval  forces.  Capt.  Ha¬ 
thorne  and  his  employees  seem  to  have  been  no  exception. 
Staying  in  port  indubitably  meant  unemployment.^® 

Because  the  threat  of  impressment  had  long  prevailed, 
as  Capt.  Hathorne  had  known  from  first-hand  experience 
ever  since  he  had  sailed  on  the  America,  his  own  statement 
vouching  for  the  American  citizenship  of  his  own  crew  on 
the  Xabbg  may  be  of  special  interest.  On  December  10, 
1807,  John  Punchard,  notary  public,  affixed  his  signature 
and  seal  to  the  document  showing  that  on  that  day  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hathorne,  Master  of  the  Brigantine  Nahhy,  had  ap- 

38  Phillips,  Stnleni  and  the  Indies,  320. 

39  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  265,  sa3S  that  news  of 
the  embargo  reached  Salem  on  Dec.  29,  1807. 

40  Neverthless,  the  Hathornes  were  Democrats.  The  au¬ 
thor  apparently  inherited  his  XJolitical  affiliations. 
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peared  before  him  and  made  oath  that  an  attached  list 
composed  “the  said  Brigantine’s  Company,  the  places  of 
their  Birth  and  Residence  and  a  Descrijition  of  their  Per¬ 
sons,  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  them.”  From  this  docu¬ 
ment  it  appears  that  the  master  was  thirty-two  5’ears  old, 
fiye  feet  and  ten  and  one-half  inches  tall,  and  of  light  com¬ 
plexion.  Hardy  Phippen,  the  mate,  like  second  mate  John 
Perkins  and  seaman  Jacob  Poland,  was  from  Salem.  Sea¬ 
men  Samuel  Spalding,  William  Lefayour  and  William  Hill 
were  from  Westford,  Topsfield,  and  Baltimore  respectively. 
The  birthplace  and  residence  of  William  Johnson,  the  cook, 
black,  was  not  indicated.  He  was  probably  in  no  danger 
of  impressment.  The  crew  ranged  in  age  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-nine.  Only  Spalding  (6  ft.  94  i^i-)  '''’as  as  tall 
as  the  captain.  The  composition  of  the  ill-fated  crew  ac¬ 
quires  interest  in  the  sequel. 

On  January  28,  1808,  the  Xabhy  had  arrived  at  Suri¬ 
nam,  as  was  reported  to  the  Essex  Register  (March  9)  by 
some  captain  who  had  left  Capt.  Hathorne  there.  Though 
markets  for  American  produce  were  high  on  February  1st 
at  this  chief  of  South  American  ports,^^  there  were  omin¬ 
ous  rumblings  that  they  would  soon  be  closed,  news  of  an 
embargo  at  Barbados  having  been  received,  and  one  ex¬ 
pected  at  Surinam,  then  an  English  possession.  Most  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  Nahhy  was  the  news  that  John  Perkins,  sec¬ 
ond  mate,  had  died  on  the  southward  passage. 

The  death  of  mate  Perkins  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune  that  was  to  fall  upon  the  crew  of  the  Xabby.  Capt. 
Hathorne,  of  course,  was  not  a  stranger  to  deaths  and  bur¬ 
ials  at  sea ;  but  for  such  disaster  as  was  presently  to  befall, 
nothing  in  his  known  history  could  have  prepared  him. 

The  coastal  regions  of  Guiana  had  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  unhealthiest  parts  of  the  tropics,  a  fact  to 
which  Capt.  Hathorne  must  not  have  been  a  stranger.  The 
dreaded  yellow-jack  had  carried  away  many  a  rugged  Xew 
England  sailor,  ending  his  days  in  untellable  misery.  To 
guard  against  the  terror,  it  was  customary  for  vessels  to 
trade  in  these  areas  mainly  during  the  cooler  months,  when 
the  disease,  its  cause  yet  unknown,  was  least  prevalent. 

41  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  241. 
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Either  the  Ndbhy  lingered  too  long,  though  there  were  still 
American  vessels  in  port  when  it  left,  or  it  was  the  special 
victim  of  mischance,  for  before  it  cleared  it  had  lost  not 
only  John  Perkins,  but  also  its  captain  and  four  other 
members  of  its  crew — six  men,  that  is,  of  a  total  seven."*" 

The  Nabby  left  its  dead  to  unknown  graves  far  from 
home  and  returned  with  a  new  crew  under  the  command 
of  the  well-named  Hardy  Phippen,  once  its  first  mate.  In 
latitude  19..  6  longitude  61,  the  Xabby  was  boarded  by  the 
officers  of  a  French  ship  of  twenty  guns  with  the  erroneous 
news  that  Avar  had  been  declared  betAveen  England  and 
America. 

The  air  Avas  full  of  I’umors  of  Avar  and  tales  of  violence 
and  death.  The  bark  Active,  Capt.  Richardson,  bound  for 
Spain,  Avas  tAvice  boarded  by  English  men-of-war ;  its  creAV, 
except  its  captain  and  three  men  impressed;  the  captain 
and  stCAvard  seized  some  arms,  overcame  the  prize  creAV, 
and  brought  them  back  to  Salem  in  irons.  The  Brig  Nan¬ 
cy,  Captain  Pert,  returning  from  Alicante,  Avas  seized  by 
an  English  74  and  a  frigate,  fiA-e  hands  removed  and  a 
prize  creAV  put  on  lx>ard.  Running  out  of  Avater  the  Eng¬ 
lish  prize-master  was  dependent  upon  the  Salem  captain  to 
take  him  to  the  nearest  port.  Captain  Pert  (hoAV  appro¬ 
priate  some  of  the  names)  brought  his  own  Nancy — and 
the  English  prize  creAA’ — into  Salem  !  Capt.  Marston  of 
Salem,  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  took  possession  of 
a  vessel  with  fifty-six  slaves  on  board,  the  Avhite  captain  and 
mate  having  died  of  disease,  and  the  blacks  having  mur¬ 
dered  all  the  remaining  Avhites.  The  times  were  rough  and 
turbulent.^® 

In  Salem,  after  the  return  of  the  Nabby,  Archer  and 
AndreAV  announced  in  the  Salem  Gazette**  that  any  person 
legally  aiithorized  might  receiA'e  the  effects  of  Xathaniel 
Hathorne,  late  master,  and  those  of  his  men.  The  death 
was  recorded  in  the  First  Church  Records,  and  on  Sunday, 
April  10th,  Richard  Hanning,  Captain  Ilathorne’s  brother- 
in-laAv,  handed  up  to  the  Reverend  William  Bentley  of  the 

42  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  232.  Salem  Gazette,  April 
22,  1808. 

43  Salem  Gazette,  March  1,  April  15,  and  April  19,  1808. 

44  May  3  and  again  May  6,  1808. 
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East  Church  a  request  for  a  prayer  to  be  said  for  the  cap¬ 
tain,  at  whose  marriage  the  doctor  had  officiated.^®  Capt. 
Hathorne  w^as  dead  at  thirty-three,  and  Elizabeth  Ha- 
thorne,  twenty-seven,  w^as  a  widow,  in  very  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  with  forty  years  and  more  of  lonely  wid¬ 
owhood  before  her. 

In  an  endeavor  to  summarize  the  extant  record  of  the  life 
of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Hathorne,  one  is  struck  by  its  frag¬ 
mentary  and  external  character.  A  number  of  years  re¬ 
main  unaccounted  for,  though  perhaps  the  known  facts 
suffice  to  suggest  the  general  outline.  Like  many  Salem 
youths,  he  early  went  to  sea  and  spent  his  life  there  at  the 
very  flood  tide  of  Salem  commerce,  when  Salem  vessels 
went  almost  everywhere  Avhcre  <^rade  was  carried  on,  and 
when  Salem  merchants  were  at  the  very  height  of  their 
prosperity.  Although  he  never  sailed  around  the  world, 
as  some  Salem  seamen  did,  he  was  familiar  wdth  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  the  far  ports  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  He  went  up  through  the  ranks  on  shipboard,  and 
attained  the  eoveted  captaincy.  Among  the  captains  of  his 
home  town,  he  won  the  honor  of  having  sailed  around  the 
Cape,  thus  acquiring  membership  in  a  distinguished  local 
society. 

Like  other  captains  of  his  time,  he  made  an  effort  to 
acquire  wealth  through  adventures  on  the  vessels  that  he 
sailed ;  but,  alas,  he  never  attained  wealth.  The  Hathornes 
never  lived  in  a  mansion  on  Washington  Square  or  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  where  the  beautiful  architecture  of  Samuel  ^Ic- 
Intire  and  his  contemporaries  still  reflects  the  high  water¬ 
mark  of  Salem  prosperity.  Though  Capt.  Hathorne  may 
have  possessed  courage  and  skill  in  seamanship,  either  he 
lacked  business  acumen  or  he  was  the  victim  of  poor  for¬ 
tune.  His  history  is  a  reminder  that  the  mercantile  re- 

45  Diarji  of  William  Bentley,  D.  D.  (Salem,  1911),  Vol.  3, 
p.  353.  Bentley  a  second  time  misspelled  the  name  “Harthorne.” 
The  Essex  Register  had  announced  the  death  on  Saturday,  April 
9,  1808.  Since  the  Xabby  entered  the  port  of  Salem  on  April  20, 
news  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Hathorne  therefore  preceded  his 
vessel.  The  exact  date  of  the  death  is  unknown,  thouph  it  oc¬ 
curred  somewhere  between  Jan.  28.  when  his  arrival  at  Surinam 
was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  and  March  15,  when  the  Nabby 
cleared  Surinam.  On  March  9,  the  Essex  Register  item  assumed 
that  he  was  still  alive. 
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nown  and  wealth  and  architectural  beauty  of  Salem  were 
acquired  at  a  heavy  cost  to  many  who  did  not  share  all 
these  splendors,  though  they  experienced  amply  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  livelihood,  the  long  periods  away  from  home  and 
wife  and  children,  the  dangers  of  small  vessels  on  large 
seas,  and  disease  and  death  in  strange  lands,  with  burial  at 
sea  or  in  foreign  countries  far  from  kith  and  kin.  Indeed, 
if  the  external  facts  of  Capt.  Hathorne’s  life  suggest  any¬ 
thing,  they  suggest  its  essential  pathos. 

Of  the  inner  man,  the  facts  tell  little.  We  are  left  to 
mere  surmise. 

But  the  interest  in  Capt.  Hathorne  extends  beyond  the 
man  himself.  He  happened  to  be  the  father  of  one  of 
America’s  most  distinguished  writers  of  fiction,  and  there¬ 
fore  literary  curiosity  inescapably  seeks  the  links  between 
father  and  son,  however  large  a  part  conjecture  may  play 
in  the  seeking. 

That  Xathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author,  was  familiar 
with  his  father’s  logs  is  evidenced  by  his  own  scribblings 
thereon ;  that  he  had  a  very  full  knowledge  of  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  history  is  amply  demonstrated  by  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  many  a  tale  and  sketch ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  seamen  is  clear  enough  from  his  experience  in  the 
Custom  Houses  of  Boston  and  Salem ;  that  he  even  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  employing  maritime  life  in  his 
fiction  he  himself  has  said  in  the  “Custom  House”  chapter 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter;  and  that  the  sea  was  a  life-long  pas¬ 
sion  with  him  is  also  beyond  doubt.  But  he  never  did 
write  in  any  detail  of  this  aspect  of  life  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar.  It  remained  for  Cooper  to  write  historical 
novels  of  the  sea,  for  Dana  to  give  the  realistic  picture  of 
life  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  for  Melville  to  reveal  the  inner 
life  of  the  speculative  sailor. 

One  may  conjecture,  nevertheless,  that  the  life  of  the 
father  and  its  attending  circumstances  deeply  impressed 
and  largely  tended  to  shape  the  writer  of  fiction.  One  may 
perhaps  see  this  influence  in  such  incidental  details  as 
those  in  “The  Wives  of  the  Dead,”  wherein  the  two  young 
brides  are  happily  awakened  to  the  news  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  are  not  dead ;  or  in  “Footprints  on  the  Sea-Shore,” 
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wherein  the  reader  is  asked  to  reflect  upon  the  majesty 
and  awfulness  of  the  great  deep,  and  wherein  the  sea  be¬ 
comes  the  symbol  of  the  infinite  idea  of  eternity,  the  etern¬ 
ity  into  which  Hawthorne  was  himself  perhaps  trying  to 
gaze  on  his  homeward  journey  from  Europe. 

But  these  are  mere  details.  It  is  rather  in  a  much  larger 
indirect  manner  that  the  father’s  influence  functioned — in 
the  reflective  nature  of  the  writer,  in  the  solitaiw,  brooding 
character  of  the  thought-life  of  the  great  dramatist  of  the 
inward  sky.  It  is  true  that  the  withdrawal  from  society 
of  Elizabeth  Ilathorne  after  the  death  of  her  husband  has 
probably  been  exaggerated ;  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
young  author’s  seclusion  was  not  so  great  as  has  been  said. 
But  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  pathetic  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  led  Mrs.  Hathorne  to  withdraw  into  her  own  room 
and  into  her  own  thoughts.  The  daughter,  Elizabeth,  be¬ 
came  a  life-long  solitary  like  her  mother.  The  young  au¬ 
thor,  too,  retired  to  his  study  to  live  apart  among  phantoms 
of  his  own  creative  imagination,  emerging,  after  a  decade, 
into  a  world  of  great  art,  though  no  one,  not  even  his  wife, 
ever  shared  the  secrets  of  that  creative  life.  Hawthorne, 
as  his  neighbor  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  rode  his  dark 
horse  well.  He  had  learned  to  ride,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  guess,  because,  by  diverse  ways,  disaster  and  sorrow  had 
driven  him  in  upon  himself,  the  adversity  by  some  mystery 
being  transformed  into  a  virtue. 

Hawthorne,  himself,  though  no  Puritan,  had  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  Providence.^®  From  such  a  point  of  view  it  may 
be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  seemingly  unrelated 
events  as  shaped  by  unseen  hands:  the  eager  awareness 
of  the  youthful  sailor  to  life  in  manifold  forms  on  the  sea ; 
the  young  man’s  thoughts  of  love ;  the  rise  to  a  degree  of 
local  fame ;  the  sinking  prospects  for  worldly  success ;  the 
misery  of  fever  and  the  lonely  death;  the  sorrowing  and 
desolate  wife;  and,  at  last,  beyond  any  expectation,  the 
emergence  of  literary  genius.  Cotton  Mather  would  have 
had  no  doubts.  One  can  imagine  that  R’athaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  author,  would  nod  in  approval,  though  he  would 
probably  disclaim  the  genius  and  be  content  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  friendly  reader. 

46  Bridf'e,  145. 
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COLONEL  WADE  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  TROOPS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND  —  1777-1778 


By  Herbert  T.  Wade 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXXXIX,  page  252) 


The  services  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Troops  in  Rhode 
Island  under  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wade  in  1777  and  1778 
are  of  interest  as  showing  what  ^Vnierican  militia  units 
when  organized  and  enrolled  for  a  specific  purpose  and  a 
sufiicient  duration  of  time  of  enlistment  can  and  did  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  American  Revolution.  While  this  is  far 
from  demonstrating  the  advantage  or  desirability  of  such 
a  system  of  defence  yet  it  indicated  that  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  services  of  such  citizen  soldiers  could  be 
of  value. 

Although  Captain  Wade  of  Ipswich  had  been  suggested 
for  a  commission  as  Major  in  the  Continental  Army  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  after  a  year  of  service  in  1776,  he 
failed  of  appointment  for  reasons  that  do  not  appear. 
Possibly  poor  health,  or  lack  of  political  backing,  were 
reasons  why  he  was  unable  to  make  the  New  Jersey  Cam¬ 
paign.  After  his  discharge  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  Eeb- 
ruary  1,  1777,  he  straightway  returned  to  his  home  at 
Ipswich  and  his  subsequent  service,  though  far  from  un¬ 
important,  was  with  the  Massachusetts  State  troops. 

While  the  Colonial  Militia  system  already  had  shown  its 
deficiencies  in  the  scheme  of  defence  as  the  American 
Revolution  developed,  yet  it  was  cherished  by  the  Colonists 
from  the  earliest  days  and  by  them  was  considered  both 
democratic  and  efficient,  notwithstanding  such  authorita¬ 
tive  opinions  as  to  its  futility  from  Generals  Washington 
and  Nathanael  Greene  as  early  as  1776.  Even  when  it 
was  realized  that  a  protracted  struggle  at  arms  was  fore¬ 
seen  after  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Siege  of  Boston,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  definite  militia  system  was  adopted  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  that  state.  Under  the  terms  of  an  Act  passed 
January  22,  1776  for  “Forming  and  Regulating  the  Mili¬ 
tia  within  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
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England  .  .  regiments  were  assigned  to  each  county 

according  to  a  certain  fixed  quota  and  for  each  county  there 
was  a  Brigadier  General  serving  under  the  Major  Generals 
of  the  state  militia,  John  Hancock,  Azor  Orne,  and  Benja- 

min  Lincoln. 

The  quota  for  each  county 

was  established  as  follows:^ 

Suffolk  County 

5  regiments 

Essex  County 

8  regiments 

Middlesex  County 

7  regiments 

Hampshire  County 

6  regiments 

PljTnouth  County 

4  regiments 

Barnstable  County 

4  regiments 

Bristol  County 

4  regiments 

York  County 

4  regiments 

Dukes  County 

2  regiments 

Worcester  County 

8  regiments 

Cumberland  County 

4  regiments 

Lincoln  County 

6  regiments 

Berkshire  County 

2  regiments 

To  assist  the  Brigadier  General  of  each  county,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  act  as  executive  officer,  there  were  appointed  mus¬ 
ter  masters  who  functioned  in  concert  with  the  selectmen 
of  the  various  towns  to  secure  the  quotas  called  for  by  the 
Council  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  Province. 
Xathaniel  Wade  was  appointed  to  such  a  position  on  No¬ 
vember  27,  1778. 

With  quotas  duly  assigned  to  the  various  counties  and 
machinery  established  to  enroll  and  train  the  men  listed 
on  the  militia  rolls,  in  1777  the  militia  regiments  were 
called  on  to  supply  for  active  service  though  often  of  a 
brief  period  as  specified,  detachments  to  be  organized  into 
regiments  under  field  officers  selected  by  the  Council.  Such 
calls  came  by  Resolves  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
were  for  service  with  the  Northern  Army,^  seacoast  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  operations  in  nearby  Rhode  Island. 

1  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolutionary 
tVar,  Vol.  I,  pape  xx. 

2  Ezra  Stiles  writes  in  his  Diarji  under  date  of  August  6, 
1777.  “Massachusetts  was  sending  one  sixth  of  their  militia 
northward.”  This  was  of  course  to  join  General  Gates’  Army 
to  resist  Burgoj'ne’s  invasion. 
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At  this  time  there  was  developing  the  idea  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  British  in  Rhode  Island,  a  region  they 
had  occupied  since  December  8,  1776,  with  both  a  land 
and  sea  base  at  ^7ewport.®  As  a  result  of  the  general 
discussion  of  this  project  the  Continental  Congress  by  a 
Resolution  of  April  16,  1777,  recommended  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  conjunction  with  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  to  form  and  execute  an 
attack  on  the  enemies  at  Newport.  Accordingly  on  receipt 
of  such  intelligence  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  May  1,  1777,^  appointed  a  secret  committee 
consisting  of  Joseph  Palmer,  Jedediah  Preble,  and  others 
to  repair  to  Providence  and  confer  with  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Troops  stationed  in  that  town  to  consider  plans  for  an 
expedition  as  proposed  and  prepare  a  report.  At  the  same 
time  the  Resolve  called  for  sending  out  a  force  of  militia 
not  to  exceed  5000  in  addition  to  2000  already  authorized 
to  serve  for  one  month. 

Again  on  April  13,  1777,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  four 
full  companies  of  artillery  and  six  partial  detachments  for 
seacoast  defence  to  serve  until  December  31,  1777,  and 
replace  those  whose  enlistments  had  expired.  Then  on 
May  5,  1777,  it  was  resolved  that  two  regiments  of  infan¬ 
try  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  Boston  Harbor  to  serve 
for  one  year  from  May  1,  1777.  Two  days  later  Colonel 
Danforth  Keyes  was  chosen  a  colonel  of  such  a  regiment, 
and  on  May  8,  1777,  Captain  Xathaniel  Wade  was  com¬ 
missioned  Major  in  view  of  his  general  competence  and 
field  experience. 

On  June  27,  1777,  the  House  of  Representatives  duly 
passed  Resolves  detailing  the  conditions  of  militia  service 
for  these  two  regiments  and  listing  their  field  officers.  The 
regiments  were  to  consist  each  of  eight  companies  with 
one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  eight-six 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  These  Resolves 

3  See  Correspondence  of  General  tVashington  and  General 
Spencer  at  Providence.  Letters  of  Washington,  Vol.  VII,  pages 
114  and  232. 

4  .4cfs  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Vol.  XIX,  page  126,  Chapter  1148,  May  1,  177”. 
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provided  for  beating  orders  and  enlistments,  and  pay  and 
allowances  while  in  service. 

Colonel  Keyes’  Regiment  instead  of  taking  part  in  the 
security  of  Boston  Harbor  soon  was  allotted  with  other 
troops  to  be  raised  for  the  proposed  ‘‘Secret  Expedition” 
to  Rhode  Island.  In  addition  to  participating  in  these 
preparations  Major  Wade  took  time  off  to  be  married  to 
Mary  Foster  of  Gloucester,  July  17,  1777,  and  a  few  days 
later,  July  23,  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

It  might  be  said  parenthetically  that  during  this  year 
1777,  Massachusetts  was  also  raising  and  sending  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  militia  organizations  to  the  Northern 
Army  to  resist  General  Burgo^me’s  invasion.  However, 
in  the  meantime  active  preparations  were  made  for  the 
“Secret  Expedition”  now  put  under  command  of  Major 
General  Joseph  Spencer  with  substantial  quotas  of  men 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Colonel  Hanforth  Keyes’  Regiment  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wade,  when  duly  organized  along  with  other  mili¬ 
tia  units  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island  and  by  September 
there  was  a  substantial  Massachusetts  force  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Generals  Solomon  Lovell  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Palmer,  which  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island  by  October.  Great  hopes  were  held  for  this 
“Secret  Expedition,”  albeit  many  of  the  militia  were  en¬ 
listed  for  but  one  month,  and  they  were  organized  into 
brigades  under  the  grand  command  of  General  Spencer 
and  totalled  nearly  7000  by  the  middle  of  October. 

The  British  force  on  the  Island  was  estimated  at  about 
■K)00  men.  British  and  Hessian  regiments,  two  of  each 
were  on  Windmill  Hill,  a  corps  of  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  at  England  Ferry  at  the  East  Passage,  one  regi¬ 
ment  at  Butt’s  Hill,  and  two  regiments  at  Newport.  To 
convey  the  American  forces  across  to  the  Island  a  number 
of  boats  had  been  eollected  at  or  near  England  Ferry  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Major  Nathan  ^kfunro,  and  definite 
plans  for  the  advance  on  the  enemy’s  positions  were 
developed.  On  the  first  night  selected  for  the  cross¬ 
ing  there  was  a  severe  storm  which  made  such  an  attack 
im]X)ssible,  and  a  second  effort  was  set  for  October  19,  a 
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Sunday,  to  which  fact  objection  was  made  by  at  least  one 
chaplain.  Further  attempts  were  nullified  by  bad  weather 
and  increased  readiness  for  resistance  and  defence  was 
manifested  by  the  British,  rendering  necessary  a  change 
in  the  place  selected  for  the  crossing.  Then  the  inevitable 
happened  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
militia  due  to  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment, 
so  that  the  available  strength  was  reduced  from  over  8000 
to  hardly  5000  men.  A  Council  of  War  was  held  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28th  which  decided  to  go  forward  with  the  expedition 
if  6500  could  be  miistered.  With  but  5000  returned  and 
the  militia  force  depleted  the  expedition  was  accordingly 
abandoned  and  the  troops  returned  to  their  homes. 

While  there  were  charges  of  inetficiency  on  the  part  of 
general  otficers,  who  later  were  exonerated,  little  positive 
information  is  known  about  the  “Secret  Expedition”  on 
the  score  of  its  organization  and  tactical  development.  It 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  depending  on  militia  to  serve 
after  their  terms  had  expired,  for  rarely  was  it  possible  to 
have  an  operation  conducted  on  a  determined  time  schedule 
in  view  of  weather  and  other  unforeseen  time  conditions. 
Apropos  of  this  condition  the  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles  in  his 
Literary  Diary^  wrote,  “This  unhappy  Event  teaches  two 
Lessons,  that  Generals  commanding  Amer  Militia  must 
watch  the  critical  Moment  when  the  Patience  &  S’’'  & 
confidence  of  their  men  is  exhausted ;  2”^,  it  will  teach 
^Militia  not  to  be  so  infinitely  impatient  for  runn*  home 
when  Enlistm“  are  out.  Had  they  tarried  one  week  longer, 
they  would  have  succeeded,  taken  Rh.  Isld.  and  returned 
with  Honors.”  This  was  not  written  by  a  critical  and 
disappointed  Regular  officer  but  by  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

Colonel  Keyes’  Regiment  continued  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  Rhode  Island  without  any  particular  service 
of  especial  note  or  any  contact  with  the  enemy.  A  muster 
roll  of  the  field  and  staff  officers  dated  Providence,  De¬ 
cember  22,  1777,  and  a  roll  dated  December  27,  contain 
the  name  of  !Major  Wade,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 
service  also  gives  his  name  as  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Col- 
5  New  York,  1901 ;  Vol.  II,  page  213. 
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on  el  Wade  at  least  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
ground  and  experience  in  command  as  a  field  officer  to 
be  of  service  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Rhode  Island  for  future 
operations  continued  to  be  appreciated.  After  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  militia  brigades  it  seemed  desirable  that 
Keyes’  and  Robinson’s  Regiments  should  remain  in  serv¬ 
ice  for  another  enlistment.  Accordingly  such  action  was 
taken  by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  and 
provision  made  for  mustering  these  regiments  for  this 
service  with  pay  and  allowances,  etc.,  the  same  as  in  the 
Continental  service  with  a  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  muster 
master. 

Furthermore  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  the  at¬ 
tention  of  General  Washington  and  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  beginning  of  1778  was  directed  to  Newport 
and  Rhode  Island.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
collapse  of  the  ‘‘Secret  Expedition”  plans  were  developed 
for  another  operation  in  this  field  with  not  only  militia 
from  the  adjoining  states,  but  also  a  substantial  detach¬ 
ment  of  picked  Continental  troops  from  the  main  army. 
Massachusetts  was  to  raise  for  this  project  troops  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  addition  to  its  quota  demanded  for 
the  Continental  Line.  To  command  one  of  the  regiments 
thus  to  be  raised  to  take  the  place  of  that  lately  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Keyes,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade  was 
appointed  by  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  February  1,  1778,  concurred  in  by  the  Council 
March  2nd,  which  also  announced  his  commission  as 
Colonel,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Wood,  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Francis  Wilson  as  the  other  field  officers.  Major 
Wilson  had  served  in  Colonel  Keyes’  Regiment  in  the 
previous  year.  Colonel  John  Jacobs  who  had  served  with 
Colonel  Robinson’s  Regiment  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  was 
put  in  command  of  the  other  organization  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel  and  the  two  regiments  were  referred  to  as 
Wade’s  and  Jacobs’  Regiments  from  this  time  on. 

Major  General  John  Sullivan,  who  was  in  command 
and  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776,  and 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  in  the  following  year. 
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now  was  ordered  to  take  over  the  Department  of  Rhode 
Island  with  headquarters  at  Providence  where  he  was 
sent  in  March.  To  him  militia  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  were  ordered  to  report, 
though  these  forces  along  with  troops  from  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Line  did  not  arrive  in  adequate  numbers  until  the 
summer.  Colonel  Wade,  doubtless  owing  to  his  previous 
experience  in  Rhode  Island  was  there  in  advance  of  his 
regiment  and  on  April  1,  1778,  was  at  East  Greenwich, 
an  important  point  on  the  west  arm  of  Xarragansett  Bay 
from  which  could  be  observed  any  hostile  movement  from 
Xewport  by  water  upon  Providence  or  other  landing  on 
the  mainland. 

His  regiment  was  formally  organized  and  assembled  at 
Providence  where  his  Orderly  Book  for  this  campaign 
duly  was  begun.  The  militia  now  was  assembling  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Commanding  General’s 
Orders  soon  refers  to  the  soldier-like  behavior  of  his  com¬ 
mand  in  distinction  to  the  conduct  and  lack  of  discipline 
of  the  previous  year.  This  was  unquestionably  true  of 
Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  as  that  officer  certainly  had 
seen  hard  and  varied  service  in  two  previous  years  and 
knew  how  militia  should  be  drilled  and  disciplined.  By 
July  1st,  General  Orders  provided  that  Colonel  Peabody’s 
and  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiments  should  be  provided  with  15 
rounds  of  sporting  cartridges  and  a  general  firing  should 
take  place  to  accustom  the  troops  to  the  discharge  of  their 
pieces.  Daily  drill,  or  exercise  as  it  was  termed,  was  or¬ 
dered  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  men  was  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  officers. 

On  July  17th,  General  Orders  prescribed  Colonel  Wade 
as  officer  of  the  day  for  the  following  day,  and  later  he 
often  served  in  this  capacity.  A  Regimental  Order  gives 
in  some  detail  the  regular  routine  to  be  followed  by  com¬ 
pany  commanders.  Cleaning  the  arms  specially  was  en¬ 
joined  and  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  appearance  of 
the  men  upon  parade  and  particularly  that  they  put  on  all 
accoutrements  when  they  mount  guard. 

The  importance  of  this  Rhode  Island  campaign  was 
shown  in  a  communication  from  General  Washington  to 
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General  Sullivan,  July  17,  1778,  in  which  he  is  directed 
to  apply  to  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  to  make  up  a  body  of  5000  men,  establish 
magazines  of  provisions,  collect  boats  proper  for  a  descent 
on  the  Island,  and  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the  French 
Fleet  which  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  American  force. 
It  may  be  stated  that  General  Xathanael  Greene,  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  now  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  was  making  elaborate  preparations  on  his 
own  account  and  through  his  Deputy  Quartermaster- 
General,  Major  Ephraim  Bowen  in  Rhode  Island  for  the 
proper  support  of  the  force  being  assembled.  As  a  result 
this  campaign  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  where  the  service  of  supply  functioned 
adequately  and  efficiently.  General  Greene  later  asked 
and  received  a  field  command  which  he  exercised  with  his 
usual  skill. 

The  brigades  of  Glover  and  Yarnum  from  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Line  now  were  sent  forward  from  White  Plains  by 
order  of  General  Washington  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  arrived  at  Providence  about 
August  1. 

Returning  to  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Wade,  Brigadier 
General  Cornell,  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  Command¬ 
ant  Colonel  Robert  Elliot,  and  Colonel  Peabod.y,  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Sullivan’s  order  met  at  A  Council  of  War  held  at 
Providence,  July  25,  1778,  to  discuss  a  communication 
from  General  Washington  and  other  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  campaign  with  a  summary  of  the  number  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  in  that  department,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  pending  the  arrival  of  the  French  Fleet.  This 
Council  of  War  passed  on  matters  of  immediate  interest 
including  the  proper  places  for  embarking  and  landing 
troops  on  the  Island.  The  militia  from  the  Xew  England 
States  now  were  being  sent  forward  to  Rhode  Island  and 
a  prompt  response  was  made,  though  most  unfortunately 
in  many  cases  these  militiamen  were  enlisted  for  short 
terms.  The  important  event  at  this  time  was  the  advent 
of  the  French  Fleet,  which  arrived  off  Point  Judith  at  the 
entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay  on  July  29.  It  was  a  source 
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of  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  the  Americans 
who  realized  that  French  soldiers  could  be  landed  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  advance  against  Newport. 

Colonel  Wade  in  his  Regimental  Orders  of  July  31st, 
directed  that  all  the  men  in  his  regiment  should  be  supplied 
with  cartridges  as  they  came  into  camp  and  that  his  officers 
must  account  in  military  fashion  for  the  various  gTins  and 
accoutrements  as  delivered  and  receipt  for  the  same.  For 
this  time  at  least  there  seemed  to  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  amis  and  ammunition. 

The  general  plan  of  operation  involved  the  assembling 
of  boats  and  boatmen  to  transport  the  American  troops  on 
the  mainland  at  or  about  Tiverton  to  cross  the  East  Chan¬ 
nel  to  the  Island  on  which  Newport  was  situated.  The 
boats  from  the  previous  ‘‘Secret  Expedition”  of  course  were 
available  and  General  John  Glover  in  command  of  a  brig¬ 
ade  from  the  main  army  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Massachusetts  seaports  and  engage  more  boatmen  for  this 
work. 

In  the  reorganization  of  this  rapidly  growing  force  in 
and  about  Providence  the  General  Orders  of  August  3, 
1778,  established  two  brigades  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Cornell  and  Colonel  Commandant  Christopher 
Greene.  The  former  was  to  consist  of  Crary’s,  Topham’s, 
and  Jacobs’  regiments  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
troops,  while  Colonel  Greene’s  brigade  was  to  be  formed 
of  his  own  regiment  of  negroes  enlisted  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  Colonel  Wade’s  and  Colonel  Peabody’s  regiments  and 
Colonel  Matthews’  regiment  of  militia.  Proceeding  from 
Providence  these  forces  were  to  assemble  at  Tiverton  and 
were  to  be  augmented  by  the  Continental  troops. 

On  August  5th  Colonel  Wade  was  Officer  of  the  Day  and 
General  Orders  directed  all  troops  at  Providence  to  march 
with  two  days  provisions  on  the  following  day  to  Tiverton. 
Colonel  Greene’s  Brigade  Orders  are  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  as  dated  at  Doggett’s 
Tavern  August  7,  1778,  they  provide  that  the  troops  will 
rest  and  sleep  until  6  o’clock  and  at  that  hour  must  be 
ready  to  march  counted  off  in  divisions  of  eights  while  the 
camp  equipment  was  to  go  forward  at  4  o’clock. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  British  naturally  were  informed 
of  American  preparations  and  their  occupation  of  How¬ 
lands  Ferry  and  the  assemhlinj^  of  boats  for  the  crossing. 
General  Sullivan  had  gone  out  to  the  French  Fleet  for  a 
conference  and  a  plan  was  formulated  for  joint  action  with 
the  contingent  of  soldiers  to  be  landed  and  serve  under 
General  de  Lafayette,  crossing  over  from  the  Island  of 
Conanicut  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  and 
now  was  to  be  used  by  the  French  as  a  base.  On  August 
8th  the  French  Fleet  sailed  up  the  Middle  Passage  leading 
to  the  harbor  of  Newport  with  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with 
the  shore  batteries  dismantling  guns  and  demolishing  two 
forts. 

The  British  Fleet  from  New  York  which  was  in  the  off¬ 
ing  straightway  put  to  sea  and  was  followed  by  the  French 
ships  in  line  of  battle. 

On  the  Island  the  British  had  abandoned  their  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Butts  Hill  at  the  north  and  removed  to  the  Wind¬ 
mill  Hill  redoubt  and  other  positions  to  the  south.  General 
Sullivan  without  waiting  for  the  Count  d’Estaing’s  landing 
decided  on  an  immediate  occupation  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Island  and  the  abandoned  British  works.  This  was 
done  without  opposition  and  the  entire  American  combat 
force  was  landed  on  the  opposite  beach.  This  movement 
by  General  Sullivan  in  advance  of  the  arranged  plan  with 
the  French  was  considered  discourteous  and  led  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  which  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  crossed  with  the  main  Ameri¬ 
can  force  and  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler®  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  ^Massachusetts,  a  volunteer  chaplain  in  General  Tit- 
comb’s  Brigade  of  Massachusetts  militia,  wrote  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  August  10,  ‘‘Sleep  this  night  in  the  ofiicer’s 
room  in  the  barreks  in  the  fort  taken  up  by  Colonel  Wade,” 
indicating  that  as  a  result  of  previous  experience  the  Colo¬ 
nel  had  seciired  the  best  of  quarters  for  his  officers  and  him¬ 
self. 

With  the  American  force  now  on  the  Island  with  their 

6  Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rererend  Man¬ 
asseh  Cutler,  LL.D.  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1888)  Vol.  I,  page  65. 
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necessary  supplies  ferried  across  and  a  headquarters  es¬ 
tablished,  plans  were  ut  once  begun  for  the  forthcoming 
attack.  Major  General  John  Hancock  who  had  arrived  in 
command  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  second  line  of  the  advance  and  the  various 
organizations  were  allotted  to  specific  commands  and  duties 
as  they  arrived. 

The  terrain  surrounding  J^ewport  of  course  was  well 
known  and  understood  by  the  American  headquarters.  The 
British  had  withdrawn  to  near  the  town  where  they  had 
constructed  and  occupied  fortifications.  From  the  town 
a  road  ran  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  two  miles 
where  it  forked  at  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  from  which  east 
and  west  roads  respectively  extended  up  the  Island  in  a 
general  northerly  and  southerly  direction  leading  through 
farms.  About  four  miles  from  this  point  of  divergence  a 
crossroad  running  east  and  west  connected  these  main 
roads.  This  crossroad  bordered  the  Gibbs  farm  where 
American  Headquarters  were  established  on  Sunday,  Aug¬ 
ust  16.  It  had  been  decided  that  this  blacksmith’s  shop 
would  be  a  proper  place  to  serve  for  the  reduction  by  siege 
of  the  British  defences.  The  east  and  west  roads  were  not 
only  essential  to  an  advance  but  must  be  kept  open  for  any 
retreat  if  needed.  The  intervening  country  was  made  up 
of  well-cultivated  fanus  with  several  rather  pretentious 
estates. 

An  order  of  battle  now  was  developed  with  an  advance 
of  light  troops,  independent  companies,  and  fifty  men  from 
each  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Livingston,  about  four 
miles  in  front  of  the  first  line.  This  first  line  comprised 
Varnum’s  Brigade  upon  the  right,  Glover’s  on  the  left, 
Cornell’s  on  the  left  of  center,  Greene’s  on  the  right  of 
center.  It  was  in  this  last  that  Colonel  Wade’s  Kegiment 
was  placed.  The  Right  division  of  the  first  line  was  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Yarnum,  the  left  by  General  Glover. 
The  second  line  was  composed  of  Titcomb’s  Brigade  on  the 
left,  and  Lovell’s  on  the  right,  and  was  commanded  by 
General  Hancock.  The  reserve  was  Brown’s  and  Holden’s 
regiments  commanded  by  Colonel  West,  Xoyes’  Regiment 
to  cover  the  left  flank  and  Connecticut  troops  the  right 
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wing.  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  in  command  of  the  left 
wing  and  General  Xathanael  Greene  the  right  wing.  Colo¬ 
nel  Lawrence  had  300  light  troops  advanced  in  front  of  all 
nearly  two  miles  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.'^ 

On  August  11th  the  brigade  in  which  was  Colonel’s 
Wade’s  Regiment,  was  ordered  to  draw  and  cook  two  days 
ju’ovisions  and  the  regiments  were  to  be  paraded  in  front 
of  their  separate  encampments,  counted  off  in  divisions  of 
twelve  files  and  officers  posted  ready  to  march  by  half  after 
three  o’clock.  This  was  preparatory  to  a  parade  of  the 
whole  army  at  four  o’clock  when  a  review  by  the  General 
Officers  was  to  be  held. 

Threatening  weather  with  wind  moving  around  to  the 
northeast,  which  “blew  pretty  hard,  cloudy  and  rainy,”  did 
not  interfere  with  the  review  but  developed  into  a  gale 
increasing  in  intensity  later  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
On  this  date,  August  11,  1778,  General  Sullivan  had  under 
his  command  a  total  strength  of  10,122  men  exclusive  of 
some  volunteers  from  Xew  Hampsire  and  other  separate 
corps.  In  addition  General  Sullivan  had  counted  on  about 
4000  French  Regulars  from  the  Fleet,  but  with  its  depar¬ 
ture  this  force  was  not  available. 

During  this  day,  August  11th,  General  Sullivan  had 
pushed  out  light  parties  toward  the  British  lines  and  occa¬ 
sional  contact  was  had  with  the  enemy  outposts.  Thus 
everything  was  in  order  for  the  advance  which  was  ordered 
for  4  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  12th,  with  the 
march  for  Xewport  set  for  6  o’clock.  Colonel  Wade  on 
this  day  August  11th,  received  orders®  from  his  brigade 
commander.  Colonel  Commandant  Greene,  that  all  the  regi¬ 
ments  in  his  brigade  were  to  be  “paraded”  that  afternoon 
in  front  of  their  Respective  Encampments  and  Counted 
of(f)  into  Divisions  of  12  files  each  and  officer(s')  posted 
Ready  to  !^^arch  by  half  past  three  o’clock  this  afternoon 
—  they  will  then  Wait  for  orders.” 

Most  unfortunately  on  Wednesday  August  12th  set  for 

7  Major  LiTnan  to  General  Heath.  “Heath  Papers,” 
MonKachimettK  Historical  Siociety  Collections,  Seventh  Series, 
Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pages  244-6. 

8  Colonel  Wade’s  Orderly  Book. 
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the  advance,  the  northeast  wind  of  the  previous  day  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  severe  storm  and  frightful  gale  which  rendered 
any  forward  movement  impossible,  and  as  the  hurricane 
increased  in  intensity  it  caused  the  utmost  damage  blow¬ 
ing  away  tents,  killing  horses,  drenching  and  ruining  pro¬ 
visions,  soaking  the  soldiers’  clothing,  and  injuring  not  a 
few  men.  What  was  even  more  serious,  much  of  the  am¬ 
munition  was  rendered  unserviceable.  Practically  every 
tent  in  the  cam])  was  blown  down,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
militia  who  had  few  tents  and  were  forced  to  remain  out  in 
the  storm  without  shelter  the  damage  and  discomfort  were 
severe  in  the  extreme. 

That  this  storm  in  its  severity  and  effects  made  a  pro¬ 
found  and  lasting  impression  is  adequately  testified  to  by 
an  account  of  a  meeting  between  Colonel  Wade  and  the 
^Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  ^fajor  General  of  the  Day  on 
August  12,  1778,  when  that  distinguished  officer  made  his 
triumphal  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824.  As  reported 
in  the  Netrhurtfport  Union  in  its  account  of  the  formal  re¬ 
ception  to  the  French  hero  this  dialogue  ran  as  follows: 

“Gen.  LaF.  O  my  dear  Colonel !  you  remember  Long 
Island”  and  the  night  of  Aug.  12,  1778.  when  you  and  I 
lamented  the  misunderstanding  of  D’Estaing  and  General 
Sullivan. 

“Col.  W.  Indeed  I  do;  and  never  can  forget  it.  It  was 
a  dreadful  stoi*m,  and  the  soldiers  had  no  shelter;  my  duty 
required  me  to  be  out  to  watch  the  enemy  and  you  insisted 
upon  walking  the  rounds  with  me  all  night,  although  I 
urged  you  to  go  to  your  tent. 

“Gen.  LaF.  I  was  too  anxious  to  sleep  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  conciliate  the  American  officers,  as  the  French 
admiral  seemed  to  insist  too  much  u]X)n  punctilio  to  the 
injury  of  our  common  operations.  We  did  not  mind  the 
rain,  altho  we  were  drenched  through  and  through. 

“Col.  W.  Xo,  indeed.  Had  D’Estaino-  assisted  us.  I 
always  thought  we  should  have  compelled  Gen  P'  to 
surrender ;  we  missed  a  fine  opportunity  .  . 

Fair  weather  came  on  August  14th,  aft(  days  of 
severe  storm,  and  attempts  were  made  to  rtoa.i  the  dam- 

9  Evidently  an  error  tor  Rhode  Island. 
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age,  drying  out  clothes  and  equipment  and  putting  the 
mens’  arms  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  immediate 
use,  and  particularly  renewing  the  cartridges.  The  ad¬ 
vance  now  was  set  for  6  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
14,  with  only  minor  changes  in  the  orders  already  issued 
for  the  forward  movement. 

The  storm  had  been  as  great  an  advantage  to  the  British 
as  it  was  injurious  to  the  American  force  which,  however, 
before  the  main  advance  was  able  to  make  contact  with  the 
enemy  outposts  and  capture  a  few  single  British  and  Hes¬ 
sians.  The  British  Captain  Mackenzie  wrote  in  his 
Diarij'^^  for  August  14th.  “A  rebel  encampment  appeared 
this  day  on  this  side  of  the  Windmill  south  of  Quaker 
Hill.”  He  also  entered  the  item,  “This  afternoon  about 
200  rebels  appeared  on  the  first  height  of  the  East  road.” 

Thus  on  August  15th  there  was  an  advance  according  to 
General  Orders  to  a  point  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy’s 
lines  on  Tominy  Hill  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
General  officers  riding  forward  had  marked  out  the  ground 
for  the  encampment  at  a  distance  about  six  miles  from  the 
previous  camp.  This  American  line  extended  across  the 
Island  from  water  to  water,  while  the  British  had  entrench¬ 
ments  of  earthworks  and  redoubts  which  they  had  con¬ 
stantly  strengthened  to  such  good  purpose  that  General 
Sullivan  was  forced  to  decide  to  undertake  a  siege  as  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  carry  the  works  by  storm. 

Colonel  Wade’s  Regiment  by  August  ICth  was  encamped 
at  Middletown,  and  the  following  day  he  was  one  of  the 
field-of-the-day.  Approaches  and  batteries  now  were 
started  and  with  entrenching  tools  distributed  fatigue  work 
was  begun  in  earnest  with  covering  parties  to  protect  the 
workers.  There  was  intermittent  cannon  fire  from  the 
British  which  was  returned  by  the  Americans  as  large  guns 
were  brought  up.  The  French  Fleet  returned  on  August 
20th  somewhat  damaged  by  the  stoiTn  and  conflict  with  the 
British  ships  which  on  August  10th  they  went  out  to 
meet.  However,  the  French  Admiral  d’Estaing  now 
stated  that  he  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  Rhode 

10  Frederick  Mackenzie,  Diary,  (Har%'ard  University  Press, 
1930).  Vol.  I,  page  352. 
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Island  and  go  to  Boston  to  refit  without  landing  the 
French  troops  counted  on  as  substantial  aid  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  decision  led  to  some  bitter  feeling  and  re¬ 
criminations. 

Colonel  Wade’s  Eegiment  apparently  was  better  trained 
and  disciplined  than  the  Massachusetts  militia  of  General 
Titcomb  in  the  second  line  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  John  Hancock,  who  maintained  his  headquarters 
with  considerable  luxury  and  lavish  entertainment.  Colo¬ 
nel  Wade’s  officers  and  men  were  specially  commended  by 
the  brigade  commander  for  the  spirit  and  alacrity  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  agreeable  to  previous  orders. 

A  crisis  now  developed  as  many  of  the  militia  and  volun¬ 
teer  units  with  short  term  enlistments,  assuming  that  with 
the  French  Fleet  leaving  no  active  operations  would  be 
undertaken,  departed,  thus  reducing  the  American  strength 
by  nearly  3000  men.  As  a  result  there  remained  instead 
of  a  well-drilled  and  equipped  body  of  short  term  troops 
in  large  numbers  as  a  reserve,  an  army  now  consisting  of 
a  few  brigades  of  the  regular  line  commanded  by  Generals 
Glover  and  Varnum  and  the  longer  term  militia  from 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  without 
the  French  infantry  and  marines  whose  assistance  had 
been  counted  on. 

Accordingly  the  abandonment  of  either  siege  operations 
or  an  assault  in  force  was  deemed  necessary  and  the  heavy 
artillery  and  supplies  were  sent  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Island  and  the  fortifications  there  put  in  readiness  for 
occupation  in  the  event  of  a  withdrawal.  On  August  27th 
the  American  Army  received  orders  to  strike  its  tents  and 
march  off  by  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  these  orders  were 
countermanded  to  take  effect  the  next  day.  The  Right 
Wing  was  to  take  the  West  Road  and  the  Left  Wing  the 
East  Road  with  covering  parties  on  their  respective  flanks. 

On  this  day,  August  28th,  Colonel  Wade  was  summoned 
to  Headquarters  and  received  instructions  as  to  the  part 
he  and  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  were  to  play  in  the 
withdrawal.  General  Orders  for  the  day  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  detail  for  Colonel  Greene’s  Brigade : 
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Col  Wade  CCCSSCDFP 
Regt  1—  —  3  3  3—  —  81 

This  detail  was  a  picket  for  the  rear  guard  and  was  a 
most  important  assignment  for  Colonel  Wade.  It  was  to 
function  in  the  rear  of  the  light  corps  of  Colonel  Living¬ 
ston  on  the  East  Road  and  behind  the  detachment  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Laurens  on  the  West  Road,  maintaining  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  i>arties.  The  main  body  of  Colonel  Wade’s 
Regiment  with  its  baggage  already  loaded  was  sent  forward 
to  the  selected  position  at  Butts  Hill.  About  midnight  the 
Colonel  himself  mustered  his  detail,  examined  their  mus¬ 
kets  and  ammunition,  of  which  he  made  sure  each  man  had 
an  adequate  supply,  and  marched  out  following  the  light 
corps  of  Colonel  Livingston.  Before  daybreak  Colonel 
Wade  carefully  placed  his  men  where  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment  they  could  detect  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
who  naturally  would  follow  the  retiring  Americans  on  one 
or  both  of  the  two  main  roads.  Colonel  Wade  had  marched 
his  picket  along  the  East  Road  reaching  a  point  about  three 
miles  in  advance  of  the  main  position  selected  for  the 
American  Army.  Realizing  the  importance  of  checking  a 
sudden  attack  and  the  value  of  the  protection  afforded  and 
confidence  inspired  by  being  behind  stone  walls.  Colonel 
Wade  carefully  concealed  a  substantial  number  of  his  men 
in  a  large  field  to  await  the  oncoming  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  force.  This  field  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  crossroad  extending  westerly  from  the  East  Road  with 
another  or  middle  road  running  north. 

The  initiative  was  now  taken  by  the  British  and  a  force 
headed  by  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  under  Colonel 
Campbell  marched  by  the  East  Road  until  they  approached 
the  Gibbs  Farm,  five  or  six  miles  from  ?7ewport.  Here 
they  divided,  one  part  continuing  along  the  East  Road  and 
the  other  proceeding  to  the  left  along  the  crossroad.  This 
latter  detachment  without  proper  advance  points  and  flank¬ 
ing  parties  now  marched  into  the  ambush  set  by  Colonel 
Wade  and  were  met  with  a  devastating  fire  from  behind 
the  walls.  After  the  first  volley  the  American  picket  was 
able  to  reload  and  deliver  a  second  fire  at  almost  point 
blank  range  before  the  surjirised  enemy  could  re-form  their 
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shattered  ranks.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Britis’i  regiment 
was  brought  down  before  its  order  could  be  restored  and 
two  Hessian  regiments  come  to  its  rescue  and  support  while 
they  retreated  and  joined  the  main  body.  The  American 
picket  having  served  their  function  withdrew  to  the  main 
guard  and  to  the  appointed  position  where  they  joined 
their  regiment  to  secure  rest  and  refreshment. 

Inasmuch  as  an  ample  reserve  was  placed  by  General 
Sullivan  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line  and  behind  the 
fortifications  at  Butts  Hill  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Colonel 
Wade’s  picket  now  retired  to  this  position.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  American  Army  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
with  the  Right  Wing  on  the  West  Road  and  the  Left  Wing 
on  the  East  Road  with  ample  flanking  and  covering  parties. 
One  regiment  was  placed  in  a  redoubt  in  front  of  the  first 
line  and  the  advance  guard  which  had  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  previous  evening  was  placed  by  Genei*al  Sullivan 
about  three  miles  in  front  of  the  main  position.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  advance  stationed  on  the  East  Road  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston,  while  that 
on  the  West  Road  was  under  Colonel  John  Laurens. 

The  British  now  thoroughly  aroused  and  organized  were 
marching  along  both  roads  and  sooli  encountered  American 
opposition  with  sharp  fire  as  gradually  they  withdrew  to 
determined  positions  as  General  Sullivan  had  wished  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Both  advance  parties  had 
been  reinforced  and  while  their  fire  was  effective  their 
withdrawal  was  ordered  to  strong  defensive  positions  and 
was  well  executed.  The  British  advanced  to  the  base  of 
Quaker  Hill  and  while  checked  at  several  points  moved 
against  the  main  American  position  bringing  up  their  artil¬ 
lery  which  was  in  action  throughoiit  the  day.  The  British 
Fleet  also  took  a  position  where  their  guns  could  fire  on 
the  American  right  flank. 

With  desultory  firing  during  the  morning,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British  advanced  in  force  on 
the  American  Right  commanded  by  General  Nathanael 
Greene.  In  the  center  was  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene  in  which  was  his  own  regiment  of  negro 
troops  raised  in  Rhode  Island  now  commanded  by  Major 
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Samuel  Ward,  while  the  Left  included  the  brigade  of  Line 
Troops  commanded  by  General  Glover.  The  negro  regi¬ 
ment  more  than  met  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  trained 
them.  In  Colonel  Greene’s  Brigade  was  Colonel  Wade’s 
regiment  and  if  any  were  engaged  in  this  action  there  is 
no  record  or  means  of  ascertaining  as  reports  and  orderly 
books  on  this  score  seem  to  be  lacking. 

Down  Anthony  Hill,  the  western  continuation  of  Quaker 
Hill  the  Hessian  column  and  the  British  Infantry  ad¬ 
vanced.  To  their  onset  General  Sullivan  sent  in  two  more 
regiments  of  American  line  troops  together  with  a  brigade 
of  Massachusetts  militia  under  General  Lovell  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  second  line.  This  force  operated  against 
the  British  right  and  rear  with  complete  success.  General 
Yarnum’s  Brigade  on  the  extreme  right  resisted  three  at¬ 
tacks  on  this  part  of  the  American  line  and  the  light  troops 
under  Colonel  Henry  B.  Livingston  ordered  to  advance  in 
a  furious  bayonet  charge  stemmed  the  tide  and  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day. 

In  the  final  American  advance,  in  which  both  Regulars 
and  Militia  participated,  the  British  were  routed  and  with¬ 
drew  to  their  strong  position  at  Quaker  Hill,  where  they 
had  formed  in  the  first  instance  and  where  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  artillery  and  strong  defensive  works.  The 
general  action  continued  until  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  with  the  British  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  American  victory  was  complete  and  General  Sulli¬ 
van  would  have  attacked  the  British  in  their  works  on  the 
following  day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  men  had 
been  active  for  about  36  hours  without  rest  or  food  since 
their  withdrawal  from  Xewport,  while  the  hazards  involved 
in  an  action  where  a  possible  defeat  might  involve  inability 
to  retire  across  the  water  to  the  mainland  had  to  be 
considered.  In  fact  such  a  possibility  had  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  decision  as  a  British  victory  would  have  in¬ 
volved  doubtless  the  destruction  of  the  American  force 
which  could  not  take  any  chance  of  being  cut  off  during  a 
retreat. 

This  battle  of  Rhode  Island  was  of  some  importance 
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aside  from  the  failure  of  the  main  campaign  due  to  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  militia,  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  the  unprecedented  August  storm.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  an  occasion  where  the  American  staff 
work  in  the  main  was  well  done,  where  adequate  supplies 
and  transportation  were  provided  and  well-planned  lines 
of  battle  and  siege  works  figured.  Where  there  was  fight¬ 
ing  the  militia  did  extremely  well  and  the  successful  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  American  Army  to  the  mainland  elicited  the 
praise  of  General  Lafayette,  as  did  also  the  conduct  of  the 
battle  itself  which  he  stated  was  one  of  the  best  fought  of 
the  War. 

Complete  withdrawal  from  the  Island  had  been  decided 
upon  by  a  Council  of  War  in  view  of  information  from 
General  Washington  that  a  British  Fleet  having  aboard 
5000  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  left  New  York 
to  reinforce  the  Newport  garrison.  Also  until  the  return 
of  the  French  Fleet  and  with  diminished  American  land 
forces  there  was  little  hope  of  success  in  an  attack  on  New¬ 
port. 

General  Sullivan  ferried  his  forces  and  their  stores  and 
ammunition  to  the  mainland  and  deceived  the  British  by 
the  number  of  tents  that  he  set  up  at  a  forward  position  in 
the  pretence  that  he  was  consolidating  his  troops  for  an 
advance.  In  the  meanwhile  preparations  for  the  crossing 
were  completed  and  eventually  by  12  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  August  30th  the  whole  army  was  safely  landed  at  or 
near  Tiverton  without  the  slightest  loss. 

In  the  General  Orders  of  August  31st,  Colonel  Com¬ 
mandant  Greene’s  Brigade  was  ordered  to  take  post  in  the 
neighborhood  of  East  Greenwich,  and  here  Colonel  Wade’s 
Kegiment  served  until  its  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  duty  was  not  serious  involving  the  maintenance  of  a 
row  guard,  a  keen  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  intelligence,  and  a  readiness  for  anything  that 
might  develop.  Colonel  Wade  maintained  strict  discipline 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  duly  praised  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  regiment  for  their  conduct  while  in  serv¬ 
ice. 

11  “Captain  Simeon  Brown’s  Orderly  Book.”  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  LVIII,  July,  1922,  page  259. 

(To  he  concluded) 
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September  the  30,  1746  At  a  Legall  meeting  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Bvfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Thomas  Colman  was  chosen  Moderator  also  at  sd  meeting 
the  severral  sums  here  after  mentioned  were  allowd:  viz 


as  followeth — - 

To  Mr  Nathaniel  Dummer  for  mending  up  the 

Parsonage  fence  (old  tenor)  1-13-  0 

for  takeing  domi  the  old  meeting  house  10-00-  0 

for  the  Rhigours  [Riggers  ?]  Severis  in  Raising 

the  meeting  house  and  steple  04-04-  0 

To  those  men  that  undertuck  to  Buld  the  new 
Meeting  House  for  glass  yt  is  usd  about  the 
Parsonage  House  0-18-  0 

To  Dea  James  Chewtes  for  expence  referring 

to  the  meeting  house  5-18-  1 

to  Dea  Chewte  for  Exspence  Referring  to  the 

Steple  2-  1-  7 

to  ^Ir  Richard  Dole  for  time  about  the  Steple  1-  0-  0 

to  Mr  David  Pearson  for  time  spent  about  the 

Steple  1-  0-  0 

to  David  Pearson  for  time  and  exspence  about 

ye  Steple  1-  3-  6 

to  Samuel  Danford  for  time  and  money  spent  in 
Providing  Rhigoun  [Rigging?]  to  Rais  the 
meeting  house  withall  1-18-  0 

to  Mr  Crockor  0-15-  0 

to  Mr  Richard  Stuart  for  a  cart  Rope  2-  1-  6 


also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  allow  Mr  Benjamin 
Woodman  and  Mr  Richard  Stuart  the  cost  that  they  are  at 
in  makeing  eight  windows  more  in  the  new  meeting  house 
then  they  are  obliged  to  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
The  assessors  and  colectors  that  was  chosen  for  the  year : 
1747 :  was  sworn  immedeitly  after  they  were  chosen 
March  the  3,  1746/7  At  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Thomas  Colman  was  chosen  Moderator:  also  at  sd  meet- 
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ing  John  Bailey  was  chosen  clerk  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  is  sworn,  also  at  sd  meeting  Dea  Samuel  Moody  Moses 
Hale  and  John  Bailey  was  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensue- 
ing  year:  also  at  sd  meeting  Benjamin  Colman  and 
Daniel  Chewte  was  chosen  colectors  for  the  ensueing  year, 
also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  Purchis  the  Pew  in  the 
^Meeting  House  in  sd  Parish  of  Benjamin  Woodman  and 
Richard  Stuart  that  is  next  to  the  front  door  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  go  in  at  sd  door  with  the  sixty  pounds  in  old 
tenor  which  his  honnour  Mr  William  Dummer  Esq  hath 
given  to  sd  Parish,  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon 
and  voted  that  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish  namely  Samuel 
Mood}’  Moses  Hale  and  John  Bailey  in  behalf  of  the  sd 
Parish  should  take  a  bill  of  sale  of  Beiij  Woodman  and 
Richard  Stuart  of  sd  pew  and  pay  them  the  sd  sum  of 
money  for  sd  pew :  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give 
Benj  Woodman  and  Richard  Stuart  the  seven  pounds  in 
old  tenor  which  Mr  Samuel  Robberson  and  Mr  John  Pear¬ 
son  gave  to  sd  Parish  for  there  buldiug  the  meeting  house 
one  foot  higher  post  then  they  were  obligd  to  by  the  articles 
of  agreement 

also  at  the  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  and  voted  that 
there  should  be  by  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish  sixty  apple- 
trees  sit  out  on  the  Parsonage  this  present  year  and  the 
cost  of  sd  trees  and  the  sitting  out  to  be  brought  in  to  the 
next  Parish  Meeting  to  allow  Parish  Charges,  also  at  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  fill  up  the  old  well  that  is  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Parsonage  House 

October  the  27,  1747  at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  parish  of  Byfield  Deacon  James  Chewte  was 
chosen  Moderrator  of  sd  meeting,  also  at  the  above  sd 
meeting  the  Parish  debts  were  allowd  as  followeth :  to 
wit  in  the  Xew  Emetion : 

£  S  d 

To  Mr  Richard  Dole  for  money  Expended  in  ye 

Parish  Servis  -4-0 

To  the  widow  Mary  Stickney  for  appletrees  0-15-  0 

To  John  Bailey  for  a  day  and  an  halfs  work  0-  5-  0 

also  to  John  Bailey  for  money  he  paid  at  New- 
bur\’  to  make  good  the  Rigon  that  was  made 
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use  of  in  Raissiii"  the  Meeting  House  1-15-  0 

To  deacon  James  Chewte  for  Exjienee  he  was  at 
in  Raissing  the  Speir  &  damige  Received 
thereby  in  Ropes  and  other  ways  2-  8-  0 

to  Mr  Xathaniel  Hummer  for  work  done  0-  6-  6 

to  Mr  Thomas  Colman  for  work  done  0-  2-  9 

to  Samuel  Woodbury  for  a  days  work  0-  2-  6 

to  Elkanah  Lunt  for  a  days  and  half  work  0-  3-  0 


also  at  the  afore  sd  meeting  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish 
was  chosen  to  agree  with  some  sutable  man  to  hang  the 
Parish  Bell  in  the  Stepel  as  soon  as  it  may  conveniantly 
be  done. 

at  the  above  sd  meeting  that  Pew  in  the  meeting  house  in 
the  sd  Parish  that  is  next  to  the  front  door  on  the  Right 
and  as  you  goe  in  to  sd  Door  was  given  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  sd  Parish  to  his  Honour  Mr  William  Hummer  Esqr  by 
a  uuanimus  vote. 

at  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  assessors 
of  sd  Parish  in  behalf  of  the  Parish  present  his  Honnour 
Mr  William  Hummer  Esqr  with  an  atested  copy  of  the 
above  sd  vote  and  give  him  thanks  for  the  sixty  pounds 
of  money  which  was  presented  to  the  sd  Parish  by  his 
Honnour. 

at  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Rever¬ 
end  Mr  Moses  Parsons  sixty  Pounds  in  old  tenor  for  this 
present  year  over  and  above  the  sum  that  was  at  first 
settled  uix>n  him. 

March  the  1,  1747  At  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Capt  Joseph 
Hale  was  chosen  Moderator,  also  at  sd  meeting  John 
Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for  the  year  ensueing  and 
was  sworn:  also  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Thomas  Colman  Ens 
Joseph  Hale  and  John  Bailey  was  chosen  assessors  for  the 
year  ensueing  and  were  sworn :  also  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Benjamin  Colman  was  chosen  a  colector  for  the  year  en¬ 
sueing  and  was  sworn  in  his  office  also  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Haniel  Cheute  was  chosen  a  colector  for  the  year  ensueing 
also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  Repair  the  Parsonage 
House  as  followeth — viz  to  clabbord  the  South  Side  and 
East  Side  and  west  end  of  sd  House  and  to  shingle  the 
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Roof  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  House  the  South  Side  and 
to  make  the  window  frames  all  new  &  sashis  all  new  to  set 
the  glass  in  and  to  new  glase  the  sd  house  throwout.  also 
at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish 
should  be  as  a  commity  to  take  care  that  all  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  work  Relaiting  to  the  Parsonage  House  be  done. 

also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  assessors  of  sd 
Parish  shall  have  the  same  Instructions  as  they  had  in  the 
years  Past 

June  the  6,  1748  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Parish  of  By  field  at  sd  meeting  Deacon  James 
Chewte  was  chosen  Moderrator  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was 
voted  that  the  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  rais  the 
ground  at  the  out  side  of  the  meeting  house  to  sapport  the 
same  shall  be  done  by  a  Rate,  at  sd  meeting  Mr  N’athaniel 
Dumer  and  Lev  Benj  Poor  was  chosen  to  have  the  over  site 
of  the  sd  work,  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  provide  a 
new  Buring  Cloath  for  the  use  of  the  Parish,  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  Mr  Moses  Gerrish  was  chosen  to  take  care  that  the 
Meeting  House  Bell  be  hung  forth  with. 

August  the  25,  1748  at  a  Legall  ^Meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  Meeting  Deacon  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody  was  chosen  moderrator  also  at  sd  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  dig  a  well  on  the  Parsonage  in  the  spot  where 
Charls  Cassaty  hath  Begun  to  dig  at  sd  meeting  it  was 
voted  that  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish  agree  with  some  man 
or  men  to  dig  the  sd  well. 

November  ye  1,  1748  at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Capt 
Joseph  Gerrish  was  chosen  moderator  at  the  afore  sd  meel> 


ing  the  following  charges  were  allowd  viz 
To  Dea  James  Chewte  for  what  the  comity  ex-  old  tenor 
pended  that  were  concernd  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  1-11-  0 

at  sd  meeting  allowd  to  Dea  Chewte  for  rum  0-12-  0 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Dummer  for  two  hands  and 

four  oxen  a  cart  one  day  3-  0-  0 

to  Joseph  Carr  for  pikes  to  put  in  the  ends  of 

poles  to  make  use  of  in  Raising  0-14-  0 

to  Mr  Barthol  Pearson  for  makeing  ye  gins  3-  0-  0 
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to  Ens  Joseph  Hale  for  labour  about  Mr  Par¬ 
sons  well  5-10-  0 

to  Mr  Xathan  Adams  for  what  he  hath  done 
about  the  Parsonage  House  more  then  he 
was  obliged  to  do  in  his  first  Bargain  5-  0-  0 

to  Stephen  Sticknev  for  one  day  at  ye  well  1-  5-  0 
to  Mr  Thomas  Colman  0-10-  0 

to  Mr  Jonathan  Pearson  for  nails  &  labour  5-12-10 
to  !Mr  Benjamin  Colman  for  labour  about  Mr 

Parsons  well  16-  5-  0 

to  Samuel  Hanford  and  Benj  Pearson  Jun  for 

hanging  the  Parish  Bell  16-  0-  0 


also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr 
Moses  Pearsons  for  the  year  1748  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  old  tenor  for  his  sallarv  to  be  laid  in  the  next 
Parish  Rait 

also  at  the  afore  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  asses¬ 
sors  of  sd  Parish  shall  sell  the  old  glass  that  hath  laitly 
ben  taken  of  the  Parsonage  House. 

at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
Byfield  held  on  March  the  seventh  1748  at  the  sd  meeting 
Capt  Joseph  Gerish  was  chosen  Moderator  of  sd  Meeting 
also  at  sd  meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk 
for  the  year  ensueing  and  was  imediately  sworn  by  the 
Moderator  at  sd  meeting  Joseph  Xoyes  Richard  Stuart 
and  John  Bailey  was  chosen  assessors  for  the  year  ensueing 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  assessors  instructions  shold  be 
the  same  that  they  were  the  last  year,  at  sd  meeting  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams  &  Israel  Adams  were  chosen  Colectors  for  the 
ensueing  year,  also  the  assessors  and  coleetors  were  im¬ 
mediately  sworn  by  the  sd  Clerk. 

at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
Byfield  met  on  the  21  March  1748  at  sd  meeting  Dea¬ 
con  Samuel  Moody  was  chosen  moderrator.  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  agreed  upon  and  voted  to  make  a  board  fence 
from  the  Xortherly  Corners  of  the  ^Meeting  House  at  Both 
Ends  to  the  Stables. 

November  the  17,  1749  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Rich¬ 
ard  Dole  was  chosen  moderrator  of  sd  meeting,  also  at 
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sd  meetinjr  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Moses 
Parsons  6  six  Hundred  Pounds  old  tenor  for  his  sallary 
for  the  year  1749  to  be  laid  in  the  next  Parish  Rate,  also 
at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  make  a  stone  wall  from  the 
High  way  near  Moses  Hales  house  to  the  fence  that  is 
between  the  Parsonage  and  Woodman’s  Pasture. 

at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
Byfield  met  on  !March  the  Gth  1749/50:  at  sd  meeting 
Deacon  Samuel  Moody  was  chosen  moderator  also  at  sd 
meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  and  sworn 
also  at  sd  meeting  Joseph  Xoyes  David  Pearson  and 
John  Bailey  were  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensueing  year 
and  sworn:  also  at  sd  meeting  William  Longfellow  and 
Benjamin  Pearson  Jnr  was  chosen  Coleetors  and  sworn 
for  the  ensueing  year,  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that 
the  assessors  have  the  same  instructions  as  they  have  had 
in  years  past,  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  ui)on  and 
voted  that  the  assessors  take  care  to  get  the  priming  work 
done  about  the  Meeting  House  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

at  a  Legall  fleeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of 
Bj'field  December  ye  4,  1750  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Thomas 
Colman  was  chosen  Moderator  of  sd  meeting :  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Moses  Parsons 
seventy  three  Pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  lawfull 
money  for  his  sallars'  for  this  present  year:  also  at  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr  John  Wainwright  for  his 
suppling  the  Pulpet  five  days  four  pounds  lawfull  money, 
at  the  above  sd  meeting  the  following  charges  were 


allowd. 

to  wit  To  Deacon  James  Chewt  0-10-  7 

To  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes  for  Sundrys  1-13-  6 

also  for  his  making  twenty  six  rods  of  wall  6-12-  8 

To  Joseph  Carr  for  Smith  work  1-11-  7 

To  Mark  Moors  for  fifty  feet  of  Boards  5-4-0 

To  John  Bailey  for  Labour  0-  3-  0 

To  Thomas  Smith  for  Sundrys  0-  5-  4 

To  Josiah  Smith  0-  2-  8 


!March  the  18,  1750  at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Capt  Joseph 
Hale  was  chosen  moderrator  also  at  sd  meeting  John 
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Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for  je  ensuein^  year,  at 
sd  meeting  Mr  Richard  Dole  Ensign  Joseph  Hale  and 
Mr  Daniel  Chewte  was  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensueing 
year  also  at  sd  meeting  William  Longfellow  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pearson  Juner  was  chosen  colectors  for  the  ensue¬ 
ing  year:  and  the  Paristh  offcers  w^ere  all  immediately 
sworn  after  they  were  chosen  also  at  the  sd  meeting 
Richard  Dole  Joseph  Hale  Juner  and  Daniel  Chewte  was 
chosen  a  committy  to  warn  Parish  Meetings  as  there  shall 
be  ocasion 

at  the  afore  sd  meeting  the  assessors  Instructions  were 
voted  as  follow’eth  to  wit  to  Repair  the  Meeting  House 
Parsonage  House  and  Barn,  also  to  make  and  Repair  all 
oute  side  fences  and  orchard  fenceses  Belonging  to  ye  par¬ 
sonage  and  to  warn  meetings  as  a  committee  upon  all  neces¬ 
sary  ocasions:  also  to  imploy  some  person  to  Ring  the 
Parish  Bell  upon  all  necessary  ocasions  and  to  sweape  the 
Meeting  House  to  keep  it  clean  and  decent :  they  also  are 
to  levey  what  money  is  or  may  be  granted  by  the  Parish 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  upon  the  inhabitants  of  sd 
Parish  according  as  the  Law  Directs:  and  also  to  call 
the  present  and  former  colectors  to  an  account  and  to  De¬ 
mand  and  Receive  any  money  that  is  due  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  sd  Parish  from  any  colector  or  colectors  or  any  other 
Person  or  persons  for  the  use  and  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Parish :  and  also  the  present  assessors  are  here  by 
impowed  to  prossecute  as  the  Law  Directs  any  colector  or 
colectors  or  any  other  person  or  persons  that  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  to  the  present  assessors  or  there  order  any 
money  yt  is  due  from  him  or  them  to  the  sd  Parish  and 
also  that  the  former  assessors  have  the  liberty  of  the  Books 
till  ye  last  day  of  October  in  the  present  .year  in  order  to 
make  a  final  settlement  with  je  former  colectors. 

October  the  29,  1751.  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Thom¬ 
as  Colman  was  chosen  Moderrator.  also  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Richard  Dole  Mr  Joshua  Xo.yes  Lev  Samuel  Xorth  and 
Ens  Joseph  Hale  and  Mr  Daniel  Chewte  was  chosen  a  eom- 
mittv  to  Reckon  with  the  Revnd  Mr  Moses  Parsons  to  see 
if  the  sd  Mr  Parsons  is  satisfied  with  what  he  hath  Re- 
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eevd  of  the  sd  inhabitants  yearly  for  his  sailary  for  the 
time  past  since  his  settlement,  if  not  to  see  what  his  de¬ 
mand  is  on  sd  inhabitants  and  to  make  report  of  the  same 


at  the  adjurnment  of  sd  meeting 

The  following  charges  were  allowd 

and  voted 

at  1 

the 

above  sd  meeting,  to  wit — 

£ 

S 

d 

To  Samuel  Stickney 

19 

1 

9 

To  Capt  Benjamin  Pearson 

00 

6 

6 

To  Moses  Hale 

00 

10 

8 

To  Ens  Joseph  Hale 

01 

17 

4 

To  Mr  Daniel  Chewte 

00 

16 

i 

To  Jeremiah  Jewett 

00 

06 

8 

To  Mr  Richard  Dole 

00 

2 

0 

To  Mr  Moses  Jewett 

00 

05 

4 

To  Mr  Nathaniel  Dummer 

00 

05 

4 

To  ^fr.  Stephen  Stickney 

00 

05 

4 

To  Mr  Matthew  Duty 

00 

01 

8 

The  above  sd  meeting  is  adjornd  by  a  vote  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  November  next  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
after  noon  to  assemble  at  ye  meeting  house 

November  the  1-1,  1751  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
of  Byfield  being  regulerly  assembled  at  the  Meeting  House 
in  sd  parish,  then  and  there  did  vote  to  give  the  Revnd 
Mr.  Moses  Parsons  Sixty  Pounds  in  lawfull  money  for  his 
sailary  for  the  year  1751:  provided  the  sd  Mr  Parsons 
gives  the  sd  Parish  a  full  discharge  for  the  time  past. 

also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  have  occasional  lec¬ 
tures  to  be  left  at  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  Revnd 
Mr  Parsons,  also  at  sd  meeting  the  sd  Inhabitants  voted 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  what  Mr  Joseph  Adams  have 
allredy  offerd  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  his  offences 
given  them  in  times  past. 

December  the  10th  1751:  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the 
Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Capt  Abraham  Adams  was 
chosen  Moderator,  also  at  the  above  sd  meeting  the  sd  In¬ 
habitants  voted  to  give  the  Revend  Mr  Moses  Parsons  Six 
Pounds  thirteen  Shilling  and  four  Pence  lawfull  money  as 
part  of  his  sallarv  for  the  year  1751 

March  the  3,  1751  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhab 
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itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Deacon  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody  was  chosen  moderator:  also  at  the  above  sd 
meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for  the  en- 
sueing  year  and  was  immediately  sworn  after  he  was  chos¬ 
en  by  ye  moderator. 

The  assessors  that  was  chosen  at  se  meeting  for  the  en- 
sueing  year:  to  wit:  Mr  Richard  Dole  Maj  Joseph  Ger- 
rish  Lev  Joseph  Hale 

also  at  the  above  sd  meeting  the  assessors  were  chosen  a 
committy  to  warn  Parish  Meetings  upon  all  necessary 
oeasions  as  the  Law  Directs  also  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Longfellow  and  Mr  John  Frazer  was  chosen  Colec¬ 
tors  for  the  ensueing  year  also  at  the  above  sd  meeting 
it  was  voted  that  the  assessors  instructions  are  the  same  for 
the  ensueing  year  as  they  were  the  last  year.  The  Parish 
ofiicers  were  all  sworn  immedeatly  after  they  were  chosen. 

Xovember  the  1,  1752  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  ttie  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  dea  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody  was  chosen  moderrator  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  give  the  Revend  Mr  Moses  Parsons  Seventy  five 
Pounds  lawfull  money  for  his  sallarv  for  ye  year  1752. 
also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  rais  six  pounds  in  money 
to  defray  the  Parish  Charges  for  the  above  sd  year 

March  the  6,  1753:  at  a  Legall  fleeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Deacon 
Samuel  bloody  was  chosen  moderator  of  sd  meeting  also 
at  sd  meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for 
the  ensueing  year  and  was  immediately  sworn  in  his  office, 
also  at  sd  meeting  Richard  Dole  Samuel  Xorthend  and 
Benjamin  Pearson  Juner  was  chosen  a  commity  to  warn 
Parish  Meetings  as  there  shall  be  ocasion:  and  they  were 
chosen  assessors  for  ye  ensueing  year  also  at  sd  meeting 
William  Longfellow  and  Moses  Jewett  were  chosen  colec¬ 
tors  for  the  ensueing  year  and  the  assessors  and  colectors 
w'ere  sworn  as  the  Law  Directs. 

October  the  1,  1753 :  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Bvfield:  at  sd  meeting  Majger 
Joseph  Gerrish  was  chosen  Moderrator.  also  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  it  w-as  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Moses  Parsons 
Seventy  five  Pounds  Lawfull  Money  for  his  sallary  for  the 
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year  1753:  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  Raise  Six 
Pounds  to  defray*  the  Parish  Charges  for  this  year. 

March  the  5,  1754  at  a  Legal!  Meeting  of  the  Inhab 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  dea  Samuel 
Moody  was  chosen  moderrator  of  sd  meeting,  also  at  sd 
meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  clerk  for  the  ensueing 
year  and  was  immediately  sworn,  the  committy  chosen  to 
w’arn  Parish  Meetings  to  wit  Richard  Dole  Benin  Col- 
man  and  Benjn  Pearson  Juner  and  the  sd  Dole  Colman 
and  Pearson  were  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensueing  year 
and  were  immediately  sworn,  also  at  sd  meeting  Richard 
Dummer  and  Samuel  Searl  was  chosen  colectors  for  the 
ensueing  year. 

also  at  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  above 
sd  committy  and  assessors  shall  have  ye  same  instructions 
for  the  ensueing  year  that  was  voted  in  the  year  1751 
November  the  11,  1754  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Majger 
Joseph  Gerrish  was  chosen  moderrator  of  sd  meeting:  also 
at  sd  meeting  the  sd  charges  was  allowed  to  witt  to 
to  Mr  Richard  Dole  0-4-0 

to  Mr  Benj  Colman  0  17-  0 

to  Mr  Benj  Pearson  Juner  0-11-  4 

at  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr  Moses  Parsons  80-0  0  Pounds  Lawfull  Money 
for  the  present  year  for  his  sallarv :  also  at  sd  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  give  Mr  Richard  Dole  sixteen  shillings  for 
bilding  a  stone  chimney  in  the  Parsonage  House  and  to 
mend  the  old  chimney  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise 
eight  Pounds  to  defray  Parish  Charges  this  present  year. 

January  ye  6th,  1755 :  at  a  Legall  ^Meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Deacon  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody  was  chosen  moderrator.  at  sd  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  pay  ye  8  shillings  k  8  pence  that  Daniel  Thirston 
of  Bradford  attchd  the  goods  of  Mr  Thomas  Colman  for: 
and  it  was  also  voted  to  Pay  the  Lawfull  charge 

March  the  4,  1755:  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Joseph  Ger¬ 
rish  Esq  was  chosen  moderator :  at  sd  meeting  Lev  Sam¬ 
uel  Northend  Mr  Benjamin  Colman  k  Mr  William  Long- 
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fellow  was  chosen  a  committe  for  sd  Parish  for  the  ensue- 
ing  year  also  at  the  above  sd  meeting  the  above  said  com¬ 
mittee  wi?s  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensueing  year  at  sd 
meeting  Jonathon  Laiten  and  Timothy  Stevens  was  chosen 
Colectors  for  the  ensueing  year,  also  at  the  above  sd  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  fence  a  garden  on  the  Parsonage  with 
stone  wall  not  exceeding  twenty  five  Rods:  and  at  the 
above  sd  meeting  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes  engaged  to  make  the 
above  sd  wall  as  soon  as  is  necessary  to  have  it  done  for 
two  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  Rod.  and  at  the  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  sd  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  Rod  for  makeing  wall  at  the 
above  sd  meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for 
the  ensueing  year. 

at  the  above  sd  meeting  the  same  instructions  was  voted 
for  the  above  sd  committee  for  the  ensueing  year  as  was 
voted  last  year 

June  ye  3,  1755  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Maj  Joseph  Gerrish  was 
chosen  moderrator.  at  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  shingle  the  Back  Side  of  the  Back  Room  Roof  of  the 
Parsonage  House  it  was  also  voted  that  ye  Committee  or 
assessors  take  care  to  do  the  same  in  conveniant  time.  The 
other  votes  that  were  pased  at  the  above  sd  meeting  in 
Refferance  to  the  vacant  Room  in  the  gallarys  in  ye  meet¬ 
ing  hous  in  sd  Parish  were  reconsidered  by  a  vote 

The  Comm.itty^®  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Great  & 
General  Court  have  viewed  the  old  town  of  Rowley  the 
Parish  of  Byfield  together  with  the  Lauds  Petitioned  for 
by  Jonathon  Herriman  &  others  for  a  Parish  &  haveing 
considered  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  sd  Town  of 
Row’ley  Parish  of  Byfield  as  well  as  of  the  petitioners  & 
haveing  heard  the  pleas  and  allegations  of  the  several 
parties  who  attended  &  were  present  with  us  on  the  whole 
are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  be  set  off  as  a 
parish  or  precinct  according  to  such  meets  and  bounds  as 
are  hereafter  described  viz:  that  the  divisional  line  be¬ 
twixt  the  Parish  of  Byfield  and  the  new  Proposed  Parish 
begin  at  Symonds  Brook  so  called  where  Jacob  Barkers 
land  joyns  to  sd  Brook  or  Mill  River  as  mentioned  in  the 
19  Why  inserted  at  this  point  we  do  not  know. 
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plan  thence  running  northwesterly  on  a  streight  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Benj  Stickneys  land  by  the  high  way 
taking  into  Byfield  Parish  all  the  sd  Stickneys  land  if 
any  of  it  should  happen  to  be  cutt  off  by  this  line  &  from 
the  sd  corner  of  Stickneys  land  to  run  a  streight  line  north- 
ely  to  the  east  of  Samuel  Johnsons  house  takeing  into  the 
new  proposed  premises  the  sd  Johnson  and  all  his  land  and 
leaving  Samuel  Jewett  &  his  land  to  Byfield  and  from  sd 
Johnsons  house  to  run  a  streight  line  to  the  east  comer  of 
Ensign  Benjamin  Plummers  house  where  he  now  dwells 
only  reserving  to  the  Parish  of  Byfield  Henry  Poor  and 
John  Tenne  and  their  housing  &  lands  if  they  shold  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  cutt  off  by  this  line  &  leaving  to  the  new  pro¬ 
posed  Parish  William  Fisk  Abnor  Todd  and  there  lands 
together  with  all  the  lands  contained  in  the  farm  where 
on  the  said  Plummer  now  dewells  &  from  the  sd  Plummer 
house  northwestely  to  the  south  east  corner  of  Jedidiah 
Pearsons  land  and  so  betwext  his  land  and  land  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Herrimans  and  by  said  Herrimans  land  till  it  comes 
to  Bradford  line  and  so  by  Bradford  line  Boxford  line 
Ipswich  line  and  as  sett  off  by  the  Town  of  Rowley  till  it 
comes  to  the  place  where  it  was  begun  at  Symonds  Brook 
or  Rowley  Mill  River.  The  Divisional  Line  betwext  the 
Parish  of  Byfield  and  the  new  proposed  Parish  is  a  single 
prickt  line  as  markt  on  the  plann. 

The  Committy  are  further  humbly  of  oppinion  that  the 
Parish  of  Byfield  be  extended  southarly  to  Rowley  Mill 
River  so  as  to  take  in  all  the  lands  lying  northerly  of  sd 
River  together  with  the  families  and  estates  thereon  till  it 
comes  up  to  the  line  betwext  the  new  proposed  Parish  and 
the  sd  Parish  of  Byfield  excepting  only  Joseph  Pearson 
and  his  land  which  is  still  to  remain  to  the  old  Parish  in 
Rowley 

The  Committy  are  also  further  humbly  of  opinion  that 
the  families  contained  within  the  Respective  Parishes  & 
lying  adjacent  to  the  divisional  line  have  their  homesteads 
affcxed  to  that  Parish  in  which  there  houses  are  included 
together  with  such  persons  as  are  before  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  by  name. 
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all  which  is  humbly  submitted  in  the  |  Lymonds 
name  and  by  order  of  the  Commitee  ^  Epes 
In  Council  Sept  30,  1731:  Read  &  ordered  that  this 
Report  be  accepted  that  the  lands  above  described  and 
bounded  be  and  hereby  are  sett  off  and  constietueted  a 
seperate  and  distinck  precinct  and  that  the  Inhabitants 
there  of  have  and  injoy  all  the  powers  and  priviledeges 
that  the  inhabitants  of  other  precincts  with  in  this  Prov¬ 
ince  do  or  by  law  ought  to  injoy. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence: 

J.  "Willard  Scetry 

In  the  House  of  Repetives  octo  ye  1,  1731 
Read  &  concurred  J  Quincy 

Consented  to  &  true  copy  examid  J.  Belcher 
J  Willard  Secry 

December  the  9,  1755 — at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  dea  Sam¬ 
uel  Moody  was  chosen  moderator  at  the  above  sd  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  allow’  Eleven  Pounds  one  shilling  &  seven 
pence  in  lawfull  money  to  sundry  persons  for  servis  done 
for  the  sd  Parish  in  year  1755  also  at  sd  meeting  it  w’as 
voted  to  give  the  Revernd  Mr  Moses  Parsons  Eighty 
Pounds  in  lawfull  money  for  his  sallary  for  the  year  1755 : 
at  sd  meeting  Samuel  Longfellow  was  chosen  colector  to 
serve  in  Stevens  roome  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise 
4-10-0  to  defray  parish  charges:  at  the  sd  meeting  the 
Parish  offissors  w’as  sworn  in  there  office 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  lawfully  qual- 
lified  to  vote  in  Parish  Meetings  are  hereby  notified  to  as¬ 
semble  &  meet  at  the  Meeting  House  in  sd  Parish  on  Tuse- 
day  the  second  day  of  March  next  ensueing  at  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon  to  chuse  parish  officers  to  serve  in  sd 
Parish  for  the  year  ensueing  as  the  law  directs : 

Byfield  Febniaiy’  ye  26,  1756 

Samuel  Xorthend  1 

Benjamin  Colman  V  Comity  for  Byfield 

William  Longfellow  J 

March  the  7,  1758  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  !Mr  Joseph 
Noyes  w’as  chosen  moderator  also  at  sd  meeting  John  Bail- 
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ey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  for  the  ensueing  year.  Dan¬ 
iel  Chewte  Richard  Dummer  and  Ens  Benj  Pearson  was 
chosen  the  Parishes  committy  to  warn  meetings  for  the  en- 
sueing  year  and  the  sd  committy  was  chosen  assessors  for 
the  ensueing  year.  Colectors  David  Pearson  and  Isaac 
Pearson  at  sd  meeting  the  former  instructions  was  voted  at 
sd  meeting  Daniel  Chewte  Richard  Dummer  and  Ens 
Benj  Pearson  was  chosen  a  committy  to  settle  a  division  of 
fence  between  Mr  John  Dummer  and  sd  Parish 

November  ye  14,  1758 :  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr  David 
Pearson  was  chosen  Moderartor  of  sd  meeting:  Charges 
allowed  at  sd  meeting  to  Sundry  Persons  for  what  they 
had  done  for  sd  Parish  in  the  year  1758:  5-16-0-1:  at 

sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  Six  Pounds  lawfull  money 
to  defray  Parish  Charges  also  at  sd  meeting  was  voted  to 
give  the  Revernd  Mr  Moses  Parsons  for  his  sallary  for  the 
year  1758  Eighty  Pounds  lawfull  money  also  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  Joseph  Gerrish  Esqr  was  chosen  to  make  application 
to  the  Selleck  men  of  Newbury  to  lay  out  a  way  from 
Moses  Hales  to  John  Dumers  land 

^larch  the  6,  1759:  at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parrish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
Joseph  Noyes  was  chosen  moderrator  also  at  sd  meeting 
John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parrish  Clerk  for  the  present  year 
assessors  Jeremiah  Jewett  Joseph  Searl  and  John  Frazer 
the  assessors  was  chosen  a  committy  for  sd  Parish:  Col¬ 
lectors  David  Pearson  Juner  and  Olever  Tennee:  at  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  land  for  a  high  way  two 
rods  wide  from  Mr  Moses  Hales  down  to  the  bridge  below 
Mr  Parsons:  also  at  sd  meeting  John  Bailey  was  chosen 
to  execute  a  lawfull  deed  of  the  land  for  sd  way 

July  the  12th,  1759:  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  the  above  sd  meet¬ 
ing  Deacon  Samuel  bloody  was  chosen  moderrator  at  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  putt  the  Parsonage  House  into  de¬ 
cent  habitable  repair,  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that 
ye  committy:  viz:  Jeremiah  Jewett  John  Frazer  and  Jo- 
sey>h  Seri  shall  bee  the  men  to  see  the  work  is  done 
December  the  13th,  1759:  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the 
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Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr 
David  Pearson  was  chosen  moderrator:  at  sd  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Moses  Parsons  Eighty 
Pounds  for  his  sailary  for  the  year  1759 :  also  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  allow  to  Sundry  Persons  for  what  hath 
been  done  by  them  to  the  Parsonage  House  and  During 
yaerd  and  Meeting  House  and  Parsonage  fence,  also  at 
the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  to  pay  the  Rev  Mr  Parsons  sailary  and  to 
defray  the  other  Parish  Charges  that  were  to  Sundry  Per¬ 
sons  allowd  at  the  above  sd  meeting 

March  the  4th,  1760  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Jo¬ 
seph  Xoyes  was  chosen  Moderator:  at  sd  meeting  John 
Bailey  w^as  chosen  Parrish  Clerk  for  the  ensueing  year 
assessors  for  the  ensueing  year  Enoch  Groodridge  Daniel 
Chewte  and  John  Frazer  and  at  the  above  sd  meeting  the 
assessors  was  chose  a  committy  to  warn  Parrish  meetings 
for  the  ensueing  year  as  there  is  ocasion  Colectors  for 
the  ensueing  year  Mr  David  Pearson  and  Oliver  Tennee 
also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  remove  the  stone  wall 
that  is  against  Mr  Parsons  orchard  to  the  high  way  that 
hath  lately  been  laid  out  by  the  Select  men  of  the  Town  of 
Xewbury  and  likewise  all  the  Rail  Fence 

October  1760:  at  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes 
Avas  chosen  Moderator  also  at  sd  meeting  Colonel  Joseph 
Gerrish  Esqr  was  chosen  assessor  and  a  committy  man  to 
warn  Parish  meetings  for  the  present  year  at  said  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Revemd  Mr  !Moses  Parsons 
Eighty  Pounds  for  his  sallary  for  the  year  1760:  also  at 
sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  four  pounds  to  prime  the 
windows  in  the  meeting  house  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  raise  two  pounds  to  defray  parish  charges  also 
at  sd  meeting  the  following  accounts  was  allowed: 


to  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes  4  8  0 

To  Mr  Daniel  Chewte  0  19  2 

To  Mr  John  Frazer  0  7  9 

Mr  Mr  Moses  Smith  1  12  8 


March  3d  1761  At  a  Legall  meating  of  the  Inhabi- 
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tonce  of  the  parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meting  Mr  Joseph 
Noyse  was  chosen  moderator  also  at  said  (meeting)  Rich¬ 
ard  Dummer  was  chosen  parish  dark  &  sworn  also  at 
said  meting  Cor.  Joseeph  Gerish  Mr  Daniel  Ghent  Mr 
Isack  Person  was  chosen  asesors  and  comity  men  for  the 
year  insuing  to  warn  parish  meatings  also  at  said  meting 
Mr  David  Person  was  chosen  Colecter  the  year  ensuing 
Also  at  said  meting  Mr  Jeremiah  Juet  was  chosen 
colecter  for  the  year  insuing  the  comitey  have  the  same 
instructions  for  the  year  insuing  as  yousal 

December  8th  1761  At  a  legall  meting  of  the  Inhabi- 
tence  of  the  parich  of  Byfield  at  said  meeting  Mr  David 
Peirson  was  chosen  moderator ;  at  sd  meting  a  comity  was 
chosen  to  place  the  school  house  on  the  farm  of  Hon  Wil¬ 
liam  Dummers  agreable  to  his  wull  namly  Decon  Samuel 
Moody  Corn  Joseph  Gerish  Cpt  Joseph  Halle  Mr  Na¬ 
thaniel  Dummer  Mr  Samuel  Northern  with  the  Reven  Mr 
Moses  Parsons  are  to  apoint  the  place  to  set  the  school 
house  Richard  Dummer  chosen  to  receive  the  money  giv¬ 
en  to  the  poor  of  the  parich  of  bayfeald  by  Hon  William 
Dummers  will  and  to  give  a  recate 

Voted  also  at  said  meating  to  give  the  Rev  Mr  Moses 
Parsons  Eighty  four  pounds  thirteen  shilings  and  four 
pence  salary  for  the  year  1761  Also  at  said  meting  voted 
to  rais  six  pounds  rising  charges  for  the  year  ensuing 


Parish  charges  Mr  Daniel  Chewt  Compt 
April  3  1761 

half  a  day  to  seting  bord  fence  0-1-0 

for  one  day  to  mending  fence  0-  2-  0 

for  mending  fence  &  hanging  gat  0-1-0 

for  tending  the  Panter  half  day  0-  1-  4 

for  twelve  days  Bording  the  Panters  0-  9-  4 

for  a  bord  &  nals  &  making  step  at  the  meting- 

hous  dor  2-  2-  0 

for  Ringing  the  Bell  0-16-  0 

Moses  Smith  sweping  the  meting  house  0-16-  9 

Cor.  Joseph  Gerrish  0-12-  0 


January  11th  1762  At  a  Legal  meting  of  the  inhabi- 
tence  of  the  Parich  of  Byfield  Mr  Joseph  Noyes  chosen 
moderator  lly  Voted  that  the  former  comity  that  a- 
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poynted  the  plase  should  buld  the  School  House  on  the 
Farm  of  the  Honle  William  Dummer  Esq  Decst  of  Bos¬ 
ton  a  greable  to  his  will  21y  at  said  meting  a  Comity  was 
chosen  Mr.  Israel  Adams  Mr  Joshua  Nyce  Lef  Benjai- 
men  Peirson  Mr  Jeremiah  Juett  Mr  Benjamin  Colnian  to 
receive  the  money  given  by  the  Hon  William  Dummer 
Esq  Dest  of  Boston  to  the  Poor  of  the  Parich  of  Byfield 
they  are  to  despose  of  the  money  to  the  Poor  of  sd  parich 
&  give  a  recait 

March  2d  1762  At  a  Legall  meting  of  the  Inhabitance 
of  the  Parich  of  byfield  Mr  Joseph  I7oyes  moderator  At 
sd  meting  Richard  Dummer  was  chosen  Parich  Clark  for 
the  year  ensuing  Assessors  namly  Mr  Ben j amen  Colman 
Corl.  Joseph  Gerish  Junr  Mr  Jeremiah  Poor  The  As¬ 
sessors  was  chosen  a  committy  for  sd  Parish.  Collectors 
manly  Mr  Benjamen  Jackman  Mr.  Oliver  Pierson.  Com¬ 
ity  chosen  manily  Corl.  Joseph  Gerish  Junr  Mr  Abraham 
Brown  Mr  Xathinel  Dummer  Mr  Jeremiah  Poor  Mr 
Benjamen  Colman  to  joyn  with  ye  minester  of  the  parish 
of  Bayfield  in  appointing  &  directing  a  Gramer  School 
master  a  greable  to  the  will  of  the  late  Honl.  William  Dum¬ 
mer  Dect 

voted  to  make  a  good  suffisent  ston  wall  from  the  conor 
by  Mr  Moses  Halls  house  to  a  maple  tree  with  what  ^Ir 
John  Frazer  is  to  make  The  assessors  have  the  same  In¬ 
structions  as  formerly 
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The  New  Englaxd  Mind:  From  Colony  to  Province.  By- 
Perry  Miller.  1953,  513  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $6.50. 

Scholars  and  research  workers  will  delight  in  this  study 
of  “  certain  generalizations  about  the  relation  of  thought  or 
ideas  to  communal  experience”  in  provincial  New  England 
in  its  first  hundred  years.  This  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s 
The  New  England  Mind:  The  Seventeenth  Century  which  is 
to  be  republished  in  1954.  Continuing  in  the  same  vein  as 
his  former  work.  Prof.  Miller  now  explores  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  New  England  mind.  He  has  kept  to  his  orig¬ 
inal  tenet  of  dealing  primarily  with  “what  was  said  and  done 
publicly,”  and  rarely  refers  to  diaries  or  private  papers.  New 
England  for  its  first  two  hundred  years  lends  itself  magnifi¬ 
cently  to  this  type  of  study  as  it  makes  a  perfect  laboratory 
for  the  historian.  Its  people  were  homogeneous  and  it  was 
comparatively  isolated. 

The  book  opens  on  a  completely  unified  intellectual  sys¬ 
tem,  brought  over  from  England  by  people  who  thought  that 
their  religious  system  would  work  in  this  country  away  from 
the  distracting  influences  present  in  Europe.  “If  there  was 
one  thing  Winthrop  and  the  signers  of  the  Cambridge  Agree¬ 
ment  could  say,  in  all  honesty,  about  themselves,  it  was  this : 
men  of  affairs  they  were,  but  they  conducted  their  businesses 
and  built  their  estates  without  for  a  moment  forgetting  that 
they  aspired  to  godliness.” 

Prof.  Miller  has  traced  the  breakdown  of  this  system 
through  the  “Jeremiads,”  the  stylized  fast  day  sermons  and 
through  the  Dissenters  who  buffeted  around  and  against  In¬ 
crease  Mather  and  his  son  Cotton  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
during  which  “society  has  become  a  time-bomb,  packed  with 
dynamite,  the  fuse  burning  close.  It  was  a  parched  land, 
crying  for  deliverance  from  the  hold  of  ideas  that  had  served 
their  purpose  and  died.” 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  readers  is  Prof.  Miller’s  place¬ 
ment  of  witchcraft  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  times. 
“The  most  curious  of  all  the  facts  in  that  welter  we  call  Salem 
witchcraft  is  this:  if  you  expunge  from  the  record  those 
documents  that  arise  directly  out  of  the  affair,  and  those 
which  treat  it  historically,  like  the  Magnolia  or  Hale’s  and 
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Calef’s  accounts,  and  a  few  twinges  of  memory  such  as  appear 
in  Sewall’s  Diary,  the  intellectual  history  of  New  England  up 
to  1720  can  be  written  as  though  no  such  thing  ever  happened. 
It  had  no  effect  on  the  ecclesiastical  or  political  situation,  it 
does  not  figure  in  the  institutional  or  ideological  development 
.  .  .  for  twenty-eight  years  this  cataclysm  hardly  appears  in 
the  record  —  until  summoned  from  the  deep  by  opponents  of 
inoculation  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  clergy  for  yet  another  ‘delu¬ 
sion.’  Only  in  1721  does  it  begin  to  be  that  blot  on  New 
England’s  fame  which  has  been  enlarged,  as  much  by  friends 
as  by  foes,  into  its  greatest  disgrace.”  John  Wise  and  Benja¬ 
min  Wadsworth,  Essex  County  divines,  are  also  discussed  in 
this  account. 

Prof.  Miller’s  research  has  been  exhaustive  for  this  period 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  admirable  work.  Good 
bibliography  and  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Israel  Thorndike,  Federalist  Financier.  By.  J.  D. 

Forbes.  1953,  160  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 

Published  for  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  by  Exposi¬ 
tion  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

As  a  careful  economic  analysis  of  Israel  Thorndike’s  busi¬ 
ness  career  this  book  is  excellent.  From  his  pre-Revolutionary 
interests  to  the  time  fifty  years  later  when  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  sea,  we  get  a  good  view  of  his  maritime  activities. 
Another  chapter  deals  exclusively  with  his  land  speculations, 
still  another  deals  with  his  interests  in  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  turnpikes,  etc.,  and  yet  another  with  his  investments 
in  textiles.  All  are  kept  in  tight  compartments  and  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  his  various  activities  is  hardly  indicated.  Each 
is  a  good  analysis  of  its  particular  subject. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  his  private  life  are  trivial  and 
unimportant.  It  is  only  when  he  takes  up  politics  that  the 
author  begins  to  show  his  anti-Federalist  bias.  It  was  noble 
and  virtuous  to  favor  the  bloody  French  Revolutionaries  and 
the  all-conquering  Bonaparte,  but  wicked  and  traitorous  to  be 
pro-British,  although  on  the  whole  they  had  treated  us  far 
better.  The  statement  summing  up  the  issues  of  the  War  of 
1812,  however,  is  unexpectedly  excellent  (p.  110)  and  con¬ 
tradicts  some  of  his  other  statements.  “These  vessels  of  prey 
set  forth  on  semi-piratical  vojages  to  seize  British  merchant¬ 
men,”  (p.  18)  is  the  way  he  damns  the  Revolutionary  pri¬ 
vateersmen  (including  Thorndike).  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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privateers  fought  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  decency  and  humanity,  and  aided  our  Revolution  as 
much  as  any  equal  body  of  men.  Most  of  them  ended  the 
war  poorer  than  they  began. 

The  author  is  very  sore  that  our  government  ever  paid  the 
French  spoliation  claims,  blissfully  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Jetferson  assumed  the  claims  as  part  of  the  “quid  pro  quo”  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  treaty  and  would  have  seen  them  paid 
at  once  if  he  had  been  an  honorable  man  (“most  outrageous 
money  grab,”  p.  44). 

A  long  letter  of  Thorndike  to  Pickering  about  the  necessity 
of  organizing  state  troops  to  defend  the  Massachusetts  sea¬ 
ports  in  1814,  which  the  Federal  government  had  taken  no 
steps  to  defend,  is  quoted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  out 
two  words :  “We  must  organize  some  state  force  for  present 
defense  saying  nothing  of  ulterior  objects.”  Of  course  state 
troops  have  a  hundred  ulterior  uses,  but  to  the  author  these 
two  words  indicate  that  Thorndike  and  Pickering  were  organ¬ 
izing  a  state  army  to  support  secession.  This  view  is  of  course 
coupled  with  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  favorite  whipping 
boy  of  such  writers,  but  which  did  nothing  more  inflamatory 
than  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  defend  the  New  England 
ports.  The  mythical  “Essex  Junto,”  to  which  Thorndike  is 
accused  of  belonging,  is  another  bogy  attacked. 

It  is  too  bad  that  a  man  as  useful  and  distinguished  as 
Israel  Thorndike  should  not  have  had  a  biography  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  England  tradition,  who  recognized  his  great  qual¬ 
ities,  and  not  by  a  man  who  knew  so  little  of  Essex  County 
that  he  called  the  famous  Topsfield  Hotel  “a  stage  house  on 
the  Salem  and  Chelsea  Bridge  Turnpike”  (p.  107)  !!  Eco¬ 
nomic  historians  should  attend  to  their  own  knitting  and  not 
attempt  to  allege  improper  motives  to  political  activities. 

James  Duncan  Phillips. 
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Maj. - ,  9-13,  15, 

17. 

Mr.  - ,  2,  3. 

Mrs.  - ,  13,  15, 

16. 

Abigal,  169. 

Alice,  13,  15. 

Ben;,  6,  13. 

Ben :  P.,  16. 

Ben :  Perley,  1,  2, 
5.  17,  18. 

Benjamin,  2,  259- 
261,  272,  273,  379, 

Elizabeth,  70. 

Ellen,  8,  13,  14. 

Emily.  15. 

Henry,  171,  172, 

179,  387. 


Poor,  Jeremiah,  167, 
392. 

John,  2. 

Louisa,  8,  13. 
Mary,  169. 

Mary  P.  D.,  2. 
Peter,  70. 

Samuel,  120,  263, 
264,  271,  272. 
Virginia  D.,  6. 
Walter,  3. 

Pope,  - ,  212,  330. 

Porter,  Porters, 

Miss - ,  110. 

Dudley,  37. 

Preble,  Jedediah, 


212. 

Walter,  212. 

Primus,  - ,  136. 

Prince,  John,  18. 

Proctor,  Joseph  O., 
117. 

Punchard,  John,  351. 

Putnam,  - ,  60, 

121,  243,  251. 

Gen. - ,  233,  250. 

Dan[ie]l,  120. 

Israel,  97,  232,  241. 

Moses,  121. 

Rebekah,  121. 

Sarah,  120. 

Pwankeiqua,  - , 

103,  106. 

Pynchon,  - ,  297, 

308,  317. 

Judge  - ,  296, 

317. 

Quam  Yum,  79. 

Quincy,  Anna,  53. 

J.,  388. 

Nancy,  26. 

Rantoul.  Mr.  - , 

82,  83. 

Charles,  82. 

Robert,  82. 

Rawson,  Edward, 
225. 


359. 

180.  188,  194,  267,  Prescott, - ,  233. 

387.  Col.  - ,  234. 

William,  234,  348. 
Price,  Freestone  T., 
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Raymond,  Marian  L., 
107. 

Raynor  - ,  71. 

Ann,  71. 

Rea,  C.,  156. 

Charley,  143,  147, 
159. 

Reed,  James  233. 

Reynold,  Reynolds, 

‘  - ,  22. 

Deborah  B.,  54. 

Ed%yard,  54. 

Elizabeth  M.  C.,  54. 

Frank  W.,  55,  56. 

Madeline,  55. 

Susan  D.  H.,  45,  52. 

William,  45,  52. 

William  B.,  54. 

Rice.  - ,  195. 

Richardson,  Capt. 
- ,  353. 

Robards,  Stephen, 
117. 

Robbinet,  Robert, 
333. 

Robinson,  Robber- 
son,  Robenson, 
- ,  121,  362. 

Col.  - ,  362. 

Isaac,  121. 

John,  121. 

Samuel,  377. 

Sarah,  121. 

Robotti,  Frances  D., 
345. 

Ropers,  - ,  288. 

Mr.  - ,  146. 

Georpe  H.,  289, 

291. 

Mehitable,  22,  53. 

William,  228. 

Rolfe,  justis,  267. 

Ropes,  - ,  304. 

Judpe  - ,  296, 

318. 

Nathaniel,  318. 

Sam,  346. 

Ross.  Ben-jamin,  217, 
219,  225. 

.Tabez.  217,  225. 

Kneeland,  217,  219, 
225. 

Nathaniel  217, 
219,  225. 


INDEX 

Rowe,  - ,  288. 

Dolly,  113. 

Jabez,  110,  113. 

John,  113. 

Stephen,  113. 

Rumford,  - ,  29. 

Count - ,  29,  297. 

Russell,  - ,  81. 

Mr.  - ,  91,  150. 

Russell  &  Co.,  90,  99, 

100. 

Russell  &  Sturgis, 
142,  144,  146,  154, 
160. 

Rust,  - ,  350. 

Nathaniel.  217, 
219,  225. 

Ryberg  &  Co.,  346. 

Salford,  Will,  347. 

Salazar,  - ,  148, 

150,  151,  154,  156, 
159. 

Miss  - ,  151. 

Mrs.  - ,  148. 

Emelia,  148. 

Salomonsk5’,  Verna 
C.,  293. 

Saltonstall,  - ,  48, 

315. 

Leyerett,  297. 

N.,  44. 

Nathaniel.  30,  37. 

Richard,  42. 

Sanders  see  Saun¬ 
ders. 

Sargent,  - ,  288. 

Sari  see  Searl. 

Sartain,  John,  108. 

Saunders.  Sanders, 
Prince,  341. 

Thomas.  315. 

Sayage,  - ,  211. 

Scoles,  John,  347. 

Scott,  W’alter,  2. 

Searl.  Sari,  Searls, 
Seri,  Serls, 

Sirles,  Sirlls, 
Sirls.  Sorl, 

Surls,  Mr.  - , 

268,  269. 

John,  259-262,  264, 
266-268,  272. 


Searl,  .Joseph,  389. 
Samuel,  385. 
William,  190,  191, 
253. 

Sears,  David,  19. 

Sessions. - ,  68. 

Mary,  68. 

Samuel,  68. 

Seuert  see  Stuart. 

Sewall, - ,  48,  394. 

Capt.  - ,  88. 

Henerey,  171. 

Sherman, - ,  207. 

Shillaber,  Caroline, 
104. 

Shreve,  - ,  297. 

Mr. - ,  77. 

Mrs.  - ,  77. 

Silsbee,  - ,  304. 

John  B.,  314. 
Nath[anie]l,  347. 
Simonds,  Bill,  144. 

Susanna,  52. 
Simpson,  George,  18. 
Series,  Sirlls,  Sirls, 
Sirrls  see  Searl. 
Smibert,  John,  169. 
Smith, - ,  174,  175, 

193,  194,  260. 

Mr.  - ,  112,  261. 

Dorothy,  180. 
Hanah,  169. 

Henry,  116. 
Hezeiciah,  37,  48, 

56. 

Hugh,  56. 

Isaac,  229. 

James,  219,  225. 
John,  164,  166-169, 
171,  173-176,  179- 
182,  193. 

Josiah,  167,  185, 

194,  253,  254,  259, 
261,  265,  381. 

Moses,  390,  391. 
Sarah,  169. 
Thomas,  268,  381. 
Sollev,  George  W., 
110. 

Somes, - ,  288. 

Sorl  see  Searl. 
Souther,  Southers, 
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Souther,  Nathaniel, 
219,  225. 

Southey,  Nath- 

[aniell,  217. 

Southwick,  Eliza  K., 
72. 

Spalding,  - ,  352. 

Samuel,  352. 

Sparhawk,  - ,  124. 

John  S.,  124. 

Thomas,  124. 

Spencer,  - ,  243. 

Gen. - ,  232,  359, 

360. 

Joseph,  360. 

Spiller,  Spillar,  Hen¬ 
ry,  219,  225. 

SpofFord,  SpafFerd, 
Spaford,  Spo- 
ford,  - ,  69. 

Benjamin  H.,  69. 

Dolly,  69. 

Isaac,  69. 

John,  173.  183,  185, 
187,  190,  194. 

Jonathan. 177,  180. 

Moody,  69. 

Kooxbe  M.,  69. 

Uriah,  236. 

Spooner,  May,  107. 

Stacy,  Stacey,  Ed¬ 
ward,  217,  219, 
255. 

Stanford,  Staniford, 
Jeremiah,  217, 
219. 

Stanwood,  - ,  288. 

Isaac,  217,  219, 

255. 

John.  217,  219,  225. 

Stark.  Col. - ,  233. 

Stearns,  - ,  124. 

John,  124. 

Steuat,  Steurd, 

Steurdt,  Steurt, 
Steurte  see 
Stuart. 

Stevens,  Steevens, 

- ,  60-63,  68, 

71.  122,  123,  125, 
128,  135,  195,  388. 

Miss - ,  59. 

Benjamin,  60,  63, 


Stevens,  71,  122,  123, 
125.  136. 

Charles.  122. 

Cornet  N.,  60. 

David,  135. 

Dolly,  123. 

Dorothy,  122,  123. 
Elizabeth,  61,  122. 
Esther,  135. 

Ezra,  128. 

Frances  H.  M.,  195. 
Hannah,  63,  122, 
125. 

Horace  N.,  57. 
James.  122,  123. 
Jeremy,  123. 

John,  57,  58,  62, 
135. 

John  H.,  195. 
Jonathan.  122,  123. 
Joshua,  61. 

Kate,  59. 

Kate  H..  59. 

Mary,  63. 
Nathaniel,  57. 
Peter,  128. 

Pheobe.  125. 
Samuel,  135. 

Sarah. 122. 
Susannah,  71,  123. 
Timothy,  386. 
Steward,  Stewart 
see  Stuart. 
Stickney,  Stickny, 

Sticknye,  - , 

166,  387. 

Andrew,  166,  167, 
169,  170,  175. 
Benj[amin],  251- 
259,  387. 

Mary,  377. 

Rebekh,  180. 
Samuel,  383. 
Stephen,  380,  383. 
Stiles,  Ezra,  358,  360. 
H.  P.,  210. 

Stille,  John  &  Co.,  18. 

Stimson,  Col.  - , 

96. 

Stone,  - ,  304. 

Mr.  - ,  144. 

Ben[jamin],  83. 
Daniel,  219,  225. 
Daniel  L.,  217. 


Stone,  Elizabeth  211. 

Elizabeth  A.,  211. 

Fred,  86. 

Samuel,  211. 

Story,  - ,  350. 

Strong,  - ,  94,  95. 

George  T.,  94. 

Stuart,  Seuert, 

Steuat,  Steurd, 
Steurdt,  Steurt, 
Steurte,  Stew¬ 
ard,  Stewart, 

Stued,  - ,  270. 

Ebenezer,  166,  175- 
178,  181,  191-193, 
253,  254,  256-259, 
262,  266-270. 

Richard,  262,  265, 
266,  269-271,  376- 
378,  380. 

Sturgis, - ,  93,  315. 

Mr. - ,  91. 

G.,  142. 

George,  145. 

Stuyvesant,  - ,  11. 

Sullivan,  - ,  369. 

Brig.  Gen.  - , 

243. 

Gen. - ,  364,  366, 

368,  370,  373-375. 

John,  241,  362. 

Sumner,  Charles,  14. 

Swan,  - ,  66,  120, 

130. 

Capt.  - ,  350. 

AfFa,  130. 

•\sie,  66. 

Deborah,  66. 

Robert,  130. 

Timothy,  120. 

Sweet,  Jabez,  217, 
219,  225. 

Symmes,  - ,  64, 

136. 

.\nna,  64,  136. 

Charlotte,  64. 

Conversfel,  64. 

Elizabeth,  64. 

Lydia.  64. 

Rebekah,  71. 

Susannah.  64,  71. 

William,  64,  136. 

Zachariah,  71. 
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Tallent,  Hugh,  42. 

Tame, - ,  195. 

Tarr,  - ,  110,  113. 

Asa,  114,  115. 

Benjamin,  109, 110, 
113. 

Dolly  K.,  113. 

F.,  &  Brother,  111. 

Francis,  109,  110, 
113. 

Frank  W.,  109,  110. 

George  W.,  Ill, 
118. 

Richard,  109,  110, 
113. 

Stephen,  116,  117. 

W[illia]m,  114. 

Taylor,  - ,  5. 

Gen. - ,  5. 

Tedman, - ,  62. 

Rebeckah,  62. 

Temple,  Grenville, 
42. 

Tenny,  Tenne,  Ten- 
nee,  Daniel,  258, 
260. 

John,  387. 

Oliver,  389,  390. 

Thaxter,  - ,  26. 

Mrs. - ,  26. 

Anna,  48,  55. 

Anna  Q.,  53. 

Betsy  D.,  26. 

Elizabeth  D.,  43, 

48,  53,  55. 

John,  25,  43,  48,  53, 
55. 

John  A.,  53. 

Thirston,  Daniel, 

385. 

Thomas,  - ,  243, 

350. 

Gen.  - ,  250. 

John,  232. 

Milton  H.,  94. 

Thompson, - ,  206. 

Thorlo  see  Thurlo. 

Thorndike, - ,  394, 

395. 

Israel,  394,  395. 

Thornton,  Elizabeth, 
213. 

Thurlo,  Thorlo,  John, 
164,  166,  176,  185. 


Thurlo,  Mary,  169. 
Ticknor,  John,  52. 
Mabel  G.,  52. 

Ruth,  52. 

Tillinghan,  Mr. - , 

86. 

Tillinghast,  Mr. - , 

86. 

Tillman,  Catherine 
S.,  54. 

Levs-is,  54. 

Tinny  see  Tenny. 

Titcomb, - ,  367. 

Gen.  - ,  30,  366, 

371. 

Todd,  - ,  115. 

Rev.  - ,  51. 

Abnor,  387. 
Elizabeth,  51. 

Lucy,  51. 

Tooke,  - ,  207. 

Topham, - ,  365. 

Torrey,  Torry,  Mr. 

- ,  145,  155. 

Townsend,  Moses, 
303. 

Tracy, - ,  11. 

Treadway,  - ,  316. 

Treadwell,  Nathan¬ 
iel,  217,  219,  225. 

Trow, - ,  64. 

Ephraim,  64. 

John,  64. 

Martha,  64. 

True,  Benjamin,  53. 
Hannah  D.,  53. 
Reuben,  53. 

Trumball,  - ,  63. 

James,  63. 

Tucker,  - ,  288, 

315,  350. 
Ichabod,  315. 

R.,  145. 

William,  289. 

Tuckerman,  - , 

315. 

Tufts,  Mr.  - ,  319. 

Turner,  - ,  211, 

303. 

Elizabeth  F.,  212. 
Freestone,  212. 
Habakkuk,  212. 
John.  211,  212,  303. 
Robert,  212. 


Turner,  Ruth,  211. 

Tyler,  - ,  60,  61, 

127,  128. 

Abigail,  60,  128. 

Jacob,  60,  127,  128. 

John,  127. 

Lydia,  127. 

Moses,  61. 

Upham,  George,  53. 

George  B.,  46,  53. 

Mary,  47. 

Mary  D.,  46,  53. 

Phineas,  47,  48,  53. 

Robert,  53. 

W.,  155. 

Van  Buren,  - ,  94. 

Varnum,  - ,  364, 

367. 

Col. - ,  242,  244. 

Gen. - ,  367,  371, 

374. 

John,  49. 

Vessels : 

Active,  350. 

Active  (bark),  353. 

Alabama,  90. 

Alligator  (ship), 

22. 

Amazon  (brig), 
291. 

America,  351. 

America  (priva¬ 
teer),  301,  342, 
346. 

America  (ship), 
333-336,  338-340. 

Ann  (sch.),  350. 

Astrea,  345. 

Augustus  (  ship  ) , 
350. 

Banner  (sch.),  114. 

Batchelder 
(bgtne.),  20. 

Betsey,  252. 

Betsy  (brig),  21, 
32,  55,  350. 

Betsy  (bgtne.),  19. 

20. 

Betsy  (sch.),  350. 

Brother  (brig),  32. 

Brothers,  20. 


Ves-sels : 

Burmuda  (bgtne.), 
338. 

Catherine  (sch.), 
350. 

Citizen  (sch.),  115. 
Cleopatra,  338. 
Columbia  ( ship ) , 
302. 

Comidore,  338. 
Ck»mmadore,  338. 
Commodore  (sch.), 
116. 

Concord  (ship), 
33. 

Corilanus  (ship), 
116. 

Daring,  14,  89-91. 
Digden  (Swedish 
barque),  75. 
Eagle  (sch.),  20. 
Eli  (sch.),  114. 
Eliza  (ship),  341. 
Essex  (sch.),  115. 
Experiment,  350. 
Fame  (ship),  335, 

336. 

Fearless,  153. 

Foh  Kien,  89. 
Georgian  (bark), 
114. 

Glide  (sloop),  117. 
Grand  Turk,  339, 
341. 

Grape  (sch.),  114. 
Hannah  (brig), 
345,  346. 

Hawk  (sch.),  350. 
Hercules  (ship), 
298. 

Hosea  Blue  (sch.), 
116. 

Houqua,  106. 
Johanna  (sch.), 

337. 

Katherine  P.  Da¬ 
vis,  299. 

Legislature  (sch.), 
114. 

Leopard  (bark), 
350. 

Lion,  213. 

Lively,  234. 


i’essels : 

Lynx  (Eng.  frig¬ 
ate),  338. 

Malay,  89. 
Margaret,  296. 
Mary  &  Eliza 
(ship),  346,  347, 

349. 

Mary  and  John,  11. 
Marj'  Ann  (sch.), 
33. 

Mattamora  (brig), 

114. 

Medora  (sch.), 

115. 

Mindora,  299. 
Monmouth  (ship), 
20. 

Nabby  (brig), 
349-354. 

Nabby  (bgnte.), 
351. 

Nancy  (brig),  350, 
353. 

Neptune  (sch.), 
344,  345,  348,  349. 
Ocean  Queen,  299, 
P.  (brig),  158. 
Perseverance 
(ship),  338-344. 
Pilar,  157-160. 
Pilar  (Spanish 
brig),  159. 
Pleiades  (brig), 
291. 

Polly,  19,  20. 

Polly  (brig),  32. 
Polly  (bgnte.),  55. 
Polly  (ship),  33. 
Portland  (steam¬ 
er),  326. 

Raven  (sch.),  350. 
Rebecca  (ship),  33. 
Republican  (brig), 

350. 

Resolution,  338. 
Robert  Low 
(steamer),  84. 
St.  Paul,  301. 

Sally  (bgtne.),  20. 
Sally  (sch.),  350. 
Sally  Ann,  299. 
Sapphire,  301. 
Scotland,  84. 


Vessels : 

Sea  Serpent 
(sch.),  116. 

Shirley,  145. 

Shirley  (packet 
boat),  79. 

Shirley  (ship),  72, 
73,  80,  83. 

Storm  King,  82. 

Success  (sch.), 
114. 

Sukey,  301. 

Surprise,  145. 

Swallow  (ship), 
72. 

Tam  O.  Shanter 
(sch.),  117. 

Two  Brothers 
(sch.),  350. 

Unity  (sloop),  20. 

Venus,  350. 

Victory  (sch.), 
350. 

Washington 
(brig),  350. 

Wyoming,  90,  93, 
144. 

Vilette,  Eliza  T.,  53. 

Virgil,  - ,  208. 

Vivins,  Dona  - , 

152. 

Mariquita,  152. 

Wade,  Waide.  - , 

214,  235,  362. 

Capt.  - ,  222- 

228,  230,  233, 

235-241,  243,  244, 
246,  247,  249-251, 
357. 

Col.  - ,  357,  362- 

375. 

Lt.  Col.  - ,  360. 

Major  - ,  360, 

361. 

Elizabeth  T.,  213. 

Herbert  T.,  213, 

357. 

Jonathan,  213. 

Mary  F.,  360. 

Nathaniel,  213, 
214,  216,  217-220, 
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Wade,  224,  225,  228- 

231,  252,  357-359. 
Ruth  W.,  213. 
Thomas,  213,  214. 
Timothy,  213,  214. 

Wadsworth,  Benja¬ 
min,  394. 

Wainwright,  John, 
381. 

Waite,  Waitt,  John, 
217,  219. 

Walker,  Richard, 
168,  169,  171-173. 
Samuel,  35. 
Walling,  A.  C.,  107. 
Mrs.  A.  C.,  107. 

Ward, - ,  234,  243, 

252,  315. 

Dr.  - ,  97. 

Gen. - ,  231,  235, 

236. 

Miss  - ,  316. 

Artemas,  226,  228, 

232.  234,  241. 
Christopher,  97. 
Pearson,  86. 
Pierson,  77,  84. 
Samuel,  374. 

Warin,  Mr. - ,  266. 

Warner,  - ,  228, 

235. 

NathTanie]!,  229- 
231. 

Washington,  - , 

11.  16,  30,  31,  85, 
239,  316,  341,  359. 

Gen. - ,  238,  239, 

241,  243,  248,  357, 
359,  362-364,  375. 
George,  296. 
Wastle,  John,  217, 

Waters,  Judge  - , 

303. 

Watkins,  - ,  88. 

Mr. - ,  78. 

Mrs.  - ,  78. 

Jim,  78. 

Watson, - ,  42,  49. 

Watts, - ,  205,  206. 

Isaac,  210. 

Weare,  - ,  195. 

Weaver,  - ,  152. 

Webster,  - ,  204, 

207. 


Weed,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  55. 

Mary  D.,  22. 

Wellington,  - ,  99. 

IVentworth,  - , 

312. 

West, - ,  315. 

Col.  - ,  367. 

Nat[haniel],  315. 

IVhaeler,  Whaler 
see  Wheeler. 

Wheatland,  Capt. 
- ,  343. 

Henry,  305. 

Richard,  339. 

Wheeler,  MTiaeler, 
Whaler,  Wheel- 
ler,  Wheler, 
Wheller,  Jona¬ 
than,  164,  106, 

167,  169,  171,  172, 
176,  179.  180,  183, 
187,  253. 

Mary,  180. 

Moses.  263. 

Nathan,  165,  166, 
171-173,  179,  182, 
186,  187,  190,  255, 
256,  261,  263, 

267-269,  271. 

Sarah,  169. 

MTielpley,  - ,  205. 

Samuel,  210. 

Whelton,  Dave,  326. 

Whipple,  - ,  296, 

297. 

Whitcomb,  Col. - , 

242. 

White,  Whight. - , 

27,  28,  48,  51,  346. 

Capt.  - ,  346, 

347,  349. 

Mr. - ,  19,  268. 

Mrs.  - ,  19. 

Squire  - ,  27. 

Charles.  44. 

D.  A..  28. 

Henry,  346,  347. 

John,  19. 

Joseph,  346-348. 

L.,  44. 

Leonard,  27,  30,  41. 

Lydia  A.,  52. 

Mary,  42,  52. 


MTiite,  Peggv,  19. 
Rebekah,  27,  51. 
Samuel,  27,  34,  37, 
38,  51,  52,  55. 
Sarah,  37. 

Sarah  B.,  27,  51. 
Stephen,  347. 
William.  28. 
Whitehill,  Walter  M., 
57. 

IVhittier,  - ,  42. 

John  W.,  95,  161. 
Wi[c]kam,  Wicom, 
Wikam,  Wikon, 
John,  165,  171. 
Sarah,  169. 

Thomas,  187,  256. 
Wigelworth.  Wigils- 

worth,  Mr.  - , 

268. 

Rev.  - ,  266. 

Willard,  J.,  388. 

Williams,  - ,  106. 

S.  W.,  104,  106. 

Willis.  - ,  31,  51. 

Capt.  - ,  21. 

Benjamin.  19,  21, 
30,  31,  37,  40,  52, 
55. 

Mary,  21,  50,  52. 
Mary  M.,  52. 
William,  50. 
Wilson,  Willson, 

- ,  129,  130. 

Major  - ,  362. 

Doily,  129. 
Dorothy,  130. 
Francis,  362. 
Frederic,  130. 

John,  129. 

John  R.,  129. 
Joshua,  129,  130. 
Maria,  129. 
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